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“Why I selected 


AMPRO™ 


Read this interesting 
Story Carefully 


ERE is a composite story built up from the actual 
experiences of many teachers and school execu- 
tives who have selected Amprosound Projectors: 


“I checked over all the leading makers of sound 


projectors on the market today. 


“After careful comparative tests, I picked Ampro 
because of its unusual sound quality, theatre brilliant 
illumination, simple system of centrallized controls, 
rugged construction, absence of disturbing noises, light 
weight—-and because it operates A.C. or D.C. without 
the use of a converter and still is approved by the 


Underwriter’s Laboratories. 


“I interviewed other Ampro owners and received 


uniformly enthusiastic reports. 


“My own experience with Ampro after a consider- 


able period has confirmed my original judgment.” 


Ampro Projectors are standard equipment in the 
schools of Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Washington, Brook- 
lyn, San Francisco—in scores of other large cities, in 
thousands of schools, universities and museums all over 


the world. 


Find out how Ampro Projectors can serve your 
needs. Write today for Free Circulars on any of the 
units in the complete Ampro line. 


AM PRO 


PRECISION PROJECTORS FOR PERFECT PERFORMANCE 





AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMPRO 
Sound-on-Film 


projectors have brought ac 
tual new standards of tone 
quality illumination sim 
plicity of operation to the 
field of 16mm. Sound-on 
Film. There are numerous 
features of design and con 
struction that explain thi 
(,;et the full story of Ampro 
sound before makiny any de- 
cision. Prices complete 


JUNIOR MODEI $37 
SENIOR MODEI $4] 


AMPRO 
Silent Projectors 
The complete line of Ampro 


Silent Projectors is charac 
terized by brilliance of il 


lumination and convenience 
of operation Many thou 
sands of these’ projectors 


have proved their rugged 
ness and efficiency in uni- 
versities, schools, auditori 
ums and homes all over the 
world. Prices complete 

Model J (500 watt), $135: 
Model K (750 watt) $150 


AMPRO 
Convertible 
Models 


Two regular 16mm. Ampro 
Projectors plus such addi- 
tions as will permit conver 
sion into latest type sound 
projectors by the addition of 
sound parts for sound film 
Prices complete: Model MC 
(convertible into Ampro- 
sound Junior), $160: Model 
NC (convertible into Am 
prosound Senior), $180. 
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BioLocy comes to life! 


The Educational Screen 


Motion Picture techniques clarify many biological 


concepts rarely grasped by students 


, 
‘Phin sctice of feve Glens dealing with 
Human Biology brings to the class 
room much material previously 
available only to advanced biolo- 
gists and to research specialists. It 
interprets in dramatic and easily 
understood form the most complex 
bodily functions. 

The wide scope and unique nature 


of these films are indicated by their 


titles: Mechanisms of Breathing, The 
Heart and Circulation of the Blood. 
Body Defenses against Disease, The 





Nervous System, Reproduction 
among Mammals. Many scientific 
concepts—ordinarily difficult or im- 
possible to demonstrate—are vividly 
portrayed by animated diagrams 
and microphotography, combined 
with authentic oral interpretation. 

These educational films—like the 
many others now available —are the 
product of the best scientific thought 
that can be brought to bear on the 
problems involved. Their efficacy 
as a teaching medium has been 
proved in many schools. They can 
greatly enrich the curriculum in 
your school, for they overcome such 





normal barriers to learning as time, 
space, seasonal restrictions, limita- 
tions of human eye and ear. 

For full details, write for the 
new catalog—“Instructional Sound 


Films. 





Science Films now available: 


Biological Sciences 20 films 
(Produced in cooperation with outstanding scientists 
Human Biology 5 films 
(Produced in cooperation with Univ. of Chicago 
Physical Science 19 films 


(Produced in cooperation with Univ. of Chicago 


Natural Science 5 films 


(Harvard University Series 
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Test Questions of the “Thought” Type 


. o- . x 
in Visual Education 
Being some very pertinent suggestions 


on how to use pictures for thought- By H. K. MOORE 
production instead of lesson-learning. &Thomas A. Edison High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE most difficult type of question to consti /. No single instance of wrongdoing on my part 
in visual educa On, Or an edu ion tor tl has ever been proved, 


matter, is the “thought” question. It 1s easie1 8. | have instituted desirable changes in the care 

to measure recall of tacts or evet a5 an harder 1 of prisoners, 
wise sstions whicl auire th _ ; : : : 
devis¢ que tion ( re l r Live this SiTuatION. as mM the question about the 
Ze and to use the se tacts 1n his thin lis ror ¢ Ny] +] - he 


e, there must an organization of material in- 
» Hl VV A chinotoar +] a ( 
ample, t] ( 11itt \\ | is? LOT, LI}¢ { | 


relevant and irrelevant, trivial and important, 


+ 


S rores > Se s WIeEMIOTYN (}1] ‘ST 1 s cs ‘Wi il llallie ° 4 ] . -4 : = . 64 r £ . 

uggest ich memory qui mn , correct and teorrect, with trequent placing of facts 
iven t ie President’s residence ? ’ \ questi ' , ; 

given to t] ( re lent residence \ | 1¢ ome here between the extremes. 

using the same fact, but requiring more thought gic 


. Z az ng of situations. The solution of a problem 
might be: 


The White House needs to be a large build 


because 


equires an examination of the situation in which 
one finds himself, the calling up of various possible 
olutions, the testing of these solutions and finally 
(1) The President lives like a king their verification. Strictly speaking, this classifica- 
(2) The amount of executive business require tion includes all the others but here it will be re- 
much spact 
) The President might have ; ree fan 


Ss 


(. 





> 
2 
(4+) There are 96 Senators. 
5 


(5) The other government buildings are lat 
This question requires more than knowledg 
that the White House is the President’s residence 

it asks the w/ty of an observed chat tic of tl 


fact. It presents a problem for solutios Visual 


material ePives an opportunity tor the in lusion 


thought questions which involve the organizat 

ot data, the meeting ot situations. comparisons Ib 
tween observed and previously kno 1 racts, al 
the personal and civic applicatior 

classification is not systematic; it is merely an 


pedient. 











ie Organisat } fr wate) rl. Wn rea ne decis 
life the citizen must learn to exclude the irrel 
and to select just those things necessat tor ans el (Courtesy of Eastman Kodak Company) 


ine the question hefore hin The filt ye es oe ee An Aerial View of The Washington Monument. 

= ™ *\ 1()t] 1)¢* (1 | 11 | 

in Egypt” includes a large number of scens 

5yP" a oN cted to problems which do not actually exist, 

graphed in that country \ question such as Val Pigs . - ‘ 5 

thi Link the | i Ries e., to “if” problems. Questions of this type are: 
ree wavs in which the oyptians use the Ni “~ - 


requires the pupil to exclude most of th ntuwie . If you lived in New England in 1630 and 
in the film 7 is the kind of thinkine we do mucl anted some fuel to keep you warm, what 
of the time Consider the case of candidate fo ould vou do? (“Puritans” film) 

sheriff, for example ho gave the follo ng reasot Phone tor a ton of coal. 

for his reelection: Z | o| the Sas 


Chop some wood. 
) ' he aad er t Use an electric stove. 


the oil stove. 
our democracy. 


3. lam opposed to foreign entanglemet 3. If you wanted to see the Washington Monu- 

4. T have known most of vou and vour fathet ment, to what town would you go? (“Wash- 
for manv vears ington, the Capital City” film) 

5. I have never been defeated for public offic .. Comparisons. Thought is required when one com- 

6. Lama member of the Republica 1r Dems pares the things seen in the film with knowledge he 
cratic) party lready has or when data from two or more films 
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are considered together. The question about fuel in 
1630 is of this type because it involves a compari- 
son between past and present. Although the film 
itself does not include the answer, the showing of 














(Courtesy of Yale University Press Film Service) 
A Puritan Interior from The Chronicles of America 
Film, “The Puritans.” 


“The Mining and Smelting of Copper” might be 
followed by a question such as “Which is hotter— 
molten copper or boiling water?” 
showing scenes from various cities might be fol- 
lowed by the question: “Which of these cities gives 
the greatest evidence of planning before building 
—New Orleans, Washington, New York City,” etc. 
A series of films on various industries might be fol- 
lowed by a question such as: 

Which of the following employments usually of- 
fers the greatest independence ?— 

(1) Miner. (2) Farmer. (3) Factory Worker. 
(4) Cotton Picker. (5) Engineman. 

The question about the uses of the Nile might be 
followed by a question which draws out the way in 
which each of these results are achieved locally, 
1.e., obtaining drinking water, providing moisture 
for crops and transporting persons and things. 

4. Applications. Some questions which involve the 
personal or civic application of data are: 

A. Which one of these do you think best describes 
the Columbus of the film you saw? (“Colum- 
bus” film) 

(1) Wavering. (2) Perseverant. (3) Pleas- 
ant. (4) Cautious. (4) Prosperous. 

In a few words give an instance from your own 

observation or experience of an event when this 


A series of films 


may not have been a virtue...........................020000-+- m 
B. How did Washington feel after he had sur- 
rendered to the French? , 
(“Gateway to the West” film) 
(1) Lucky to have escaped 
(2) That he was not a good officer 
(3) Disgraced 
(4) That he was too young to know better 
(5) That it was the fault of someone else. 
In a few words give an example from your own 
experience or observation of one who is living down 
an early mistake or misfortune and is moving to- 
ward success. 


C. Columbus had to wait upon the king before he 


The Educational Screen 

could carry out his plans. If you had a pro- 

ject today which seemed just as worthwhile to 

you as Columbus’ did to him, what would 

you do? .......... hideeldehiachedineasiihe ig e 

In deciding whether a question is of the thought 

or memory type, these things should be kept in 

mind : 

1. We think with things that we have remem- 
bered; facts are the material of reasoning 

2. Thought problems studied by a class may be- 
come memory questions on a test. 

3. All “why” questions are not thought ques- 
tions; some “what” questions are of the 
thought type. 

4. A question might require considerable reason- 

ing for one pupil and mere recall for another. 

A question might require thought in grade 7 


~ 


cn 


and mere memory in grade 8. 
In making a’ selection of questions for thought 
by the class, it is well to consider these points: 
1. The question should be 
about. 


worth thinking 
For example, the value of considering the 
fuel problems of 1630 might be questionable. The 
teacher should examine each question and then ask 
himself: “So what?” or “What of it?” 
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(Courtesy of Yale University Press Film Service) 


A Fort Necessity Scene from The Chronicles of 
America Film, “The Gateway to the West.” 


2. Definite application to the pupil's own prob- 
lems or to community problems should be called 
whenever possible. The question about the Nile ts 
of greater value if it is followed by a similar ques- 
tion about a local river or if it is used to illustrate 
the kind of thinking which one must do. 

3. The original selection of material for study 
is important. It is easier to find thought questions 
in live material than to strain at promoting useful 
thought about useless data. The question “So 
what?” might be asked about the material itself. 

4. Those who are successful in solving their own 
problems are more likely to be helpful in leading 
others to think. 

5. Visual education material is more than just 
another way of stuffing the pupil with information ; 
it is more than a supplement to other sources of 
subject content; it can be a stimulus to thought. 
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Vitalizing Teaching Through the Correct Use of 
the Still Picture 


By MINETA MERTON 


Waukesha Junior Seni r High School Wa ba ha AV 


Presenting clearly the difference between 
. . x3 . . 
“showing” and “using” pictures in classroom. 


HE modern school is a child centered school. In it, th are allowed merely to look at pictures which is far different 
emphasis is placed on teaching the child rather than or from studying and interpreting them. A picture, like the 
merely teaching the subject. The three R’s of the « printed page should contain material for thought and study. 
school are now supplemented by three new R’s which we ma [he student who has travelled through the mountainous re- 
call: gion of our west and looks at a picture of a mountain canyon 
Reality: So that learning will have real meaning and under can read into it the depth, size, color which makes the pic- 
standing ; ture a vivid experience to him. But what of our students of 
Reasoning: So that students will be trained to think and form limited experiences whose lives have been confined to their 
judgments rather than merely to memorize the abstract immediate surroundings ? 
words of the text, and [he guidance of the teacher is needed to train these pupils 
Research: So that children are encouraged to investigate and to interpret pictures comprehensively. There are several fac- 
to seek enrichment of learning. tors about a picture which it is well to train children to con- 
Visual aids have contributed richly in realizing these new sider : 
trends in education. By providing rich illustrative materials Size: A picture is of greatest value when there is some- 
they have brought reality into learning; by providing true thing in it which is familiar. A person, automobile, house, 
facts to form the basis for clear thinking they have improved or known animal are essential in some types of pictures if an 
the reasoning of students and by arousing interest they have idea of height and size of an unknown object is to be grasped. 
stimulated research The teacher should help the child to gain the habit of looking 
Perhaps the greatest value of visual aids is that they build for something of which he knows the size and then using that 
on pupil’s past experiences, and when these experiences art to help interpret the size of an unknown object in the picture. 
limited, visual aids provide substitute or vicarious experiences One of the greatest difficulties in using pictures is that fre- 
which serve as the background for interpreting the new work quently there is something in the foreground which looks so 
to be learned. It has been said that the basis of all thinking large that it gives a misleading concept of the true size of an 
is experience. Each child interprets the spoken words of the unknown figure in the background due to the fact that the 
classroom and the written words of the textbook by means distance between the two is not known to the child. Still 
of his own past experiences. What he has seen and what he this distance is a most significant factor in understanding the 
has experienced provide his background for word under true dimensions of the unknown object. The teacher must 
standing. An educator has said that when we teach we stand take special pains to see that the child understands the true 
upon a scaffolding just as the carpenter and painter stand size in pictures such as these. 
upon a high wooden platform when working on a_ buildings How important it is for us to judge the teaching value of 
The scaffolding upon which the teacher stands is the child’s pictures from the standpoint of a known factor of size! First, 
past experiences. When we teachers step off this scaffolding ve must look for pictures with known factors of size. Second, 
by failure to consider the child’s past experiences, we ought t if the pictures do not show known factors, we must look to see 
get the same kind of a jolt that the carpenter or painter would f the legend under the picture will help the child to under- 


1 
| 


get if he were to step off his high wooden platform. Unfor stand the true size. Third, in the absence of both of these 


tunately some classroom teachers step on and off this chi the clear vivid description of the teacher must give the child 
experience scaffolding without even being aware of its ex some idea of true size. 
istence and it is the child who loses thereby Temperature: Another abstraction which the teacher 

The fewer real experiences our students have, relating 1 must help the child to overcome is that of temperature. The 
the subject we teach, the more important it is to use visual child must read into a picture of a jungle the intense humidity 
aids to help them develop correct initial concepts and pré ind heat, the lack of any breeze and the sultry sticky warmth 
vent the forming of false and inaccurate interpretations hich causes this dense vegetation. 

How can we use visual aids most effectively in teaching One must also read temperature into a picture of a spout- 
Each visual aid has its own particular advantages and al ng geyser. Does the child realize that this is hot water being 
its limitations in various teaching situations. Some are mor hurled into the air? Last summer I received a letter from a 
effective at one stage of the learning process than at another friend who stood too near to a geyser that suddenly spouted 
It is a great problem to determine in what specific situatior ind this person was seriously scalded and suffered excruciat- 
in learning each will render the greatest service ng pain for several weeks. In a picture of a geyser we should 

The most universally used visual aid in the classroom is thi ilso call attention to motion. Is the geyser like a fountain 
still picture We use it constantly in textbooks and referen mtinually shooting steam into the air? The child must 
books, in mounted pictures, and projected pictures sucl realize that this takes place only occasionally, some every few 
lantern slides and opaque projection For this reason we " hours, others at shorter intervals, 
vitally concerned with the need of training teachers and pupil Motion: Motion should also be read into a still pic- 
in using and interpreting these pictures most effectively ture of a ship passing through the locks of a canal. The pic- 
often a teacher shows a picture and considers it self ex ture shows the boat only at the time the camera was flashed. 
planatory and concrete when the picture actually may be fill It does not show how the water in the locks is raised or 
with abstractions for the child owered and how the boat moves from one of the locks to 

Our problem is: How can we use our still pictures so that another This will have to be described to make the picture 
Students will get the most accurate and complete understand ive real meaning 
ing from them? How can we help students read into a pit Sound: There is the abstraction of sound in a picture 


ture facts which will make it meaningful? 7 many pupil f Niagara Falls. Such a picture does not become an ex- 
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perience for the child until he reads into it the sound of the 
Only the 
vivid description of the text or the words of the teacher can 


roaring waters dashing over the steep precipice. 


help him to fully comprehend this. 

Another illustration of the need for describing sound is in 
pictures of factories where the noise and din of the machinery 
is almost deafening. 

Distance: Still another abstraction in pictures we must 
Does the child 
really grasp the miles and miles covered by the winding 
stretch of wall in a picture of the Wall of China? 

Depth: 


standing a picture is reading depth into it. 


help pupils to overcome is that of distance. 


Probably the most necessary factor in under- 
Pictures show only 
two dimensions: length and width. They cannot show the 
depth that the human eye really sees. 

We have access to a visual aid which shows depth. It is 
the stereograph and the stereoscope. The stereograph is 
the double photograph and the stereoscope is the instrument 
through which the picture is seen. When the double photo 
graph is seen through the lens of the stereoscope it shows 
depth. 

To illustrate how real a picture becomes when it is seen 
through a stereoscope, I will mention a true incident. A boy 
was given a stereoscope in which had been placed a stereo- 
graph of a man standing on a high ledge. The boy became so 
absorbed in the picture that when the teacher came up un- 
awares and touched him on the shoulder he jumped back in 
fear because he thought he would be pushed off this high 
ledge by the slightest touch. 

The following are types of pictures which should first be 
shown through a stereoscope to have the student understand 
depth: Pictures of mountain canyons, airplane view of cities, 
the depth and structure of glaciers, the architecture of great 
cathedrals, the beauty of underground caverns, mountain 
peaks and valleys. After students have studied such pictures 
in the stereograph they will be able to read depth into two 
dimension pictures of those scenes. 

The stereoscope is to be used for individual study. It should 
not be passed from student to student during class recitation 
periods. When used for individual study the child actually 
imagines himself in the setting which the picture portrays. 

Color: The teacher needs to help the child to sense 
color when an uncolored picture of the Grand Canyon is shown. 
The student must read into this picture the beautiful colors 
of the rocks to fully appreciate this spectacle. Color must also 
be read into a picture showing an uncolored picture of a cotton 
blossom, or an uncolored picture from which the child is ex- 
pected to appreciate the colorful costumes of some foreign 
country. 

Odor: The odor of a paper mill should be called to the 
student’s attention when a picture of a paper mill is shown, or 
in contrast the delightful odor of a field of narcissus in bloom 
in Holland. Just as a paper mill town can be identified from 
a distance by the peculiar odor of its paper mills, so the com- 
munities where fish are dried in the sun can be identified by 
the strong fishy odor which saturates the air of the commun 
ity. This should be called to the child’s attention when pic- 
tures of such localities are studied 

Speed: In our age of speed in transportation, does the 
child looking at a picture of an ox team comprehend the slow, 
plodding gait of the team pulling a crude two wheeled cart? 
Can he have any comprehension of the number of miles this 
team can go in one hour? 

Weight: As the child looks at a picture of Philippine 
workers carrying baskets of potatoes on their heads does he 
merely see people and baskets and potatoes or does he compre 
hend the great weight of these large baskets being strapped to 
the heads of young Philippine girls? 

A great contribution which all classroom teachers can make 
in the field of visual education is to train pupils to overcome 
the limitations and abstractions of pictures, so that students 
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may more effectively use and interpret the picture material in 
their textbooks, reference mazazines, encyclopedias, and also 
the commercialized aids that are used to further enrich their 
work. When students during their study periods will study 
pictures as intensively and thoughtfully as they do the ma 
terial from the printed page, we will have indeed vitalized our 
teaching. 

Very often a single picture is not adequate in showing a 
teaching situation since a single picture can show only one step 
in a process or show a scene from only one angle or at the 
moment the camera was flashed. This is often true of text 
book pictures since textbooks cannot provide enough space 
show a complete series of pictures for an industry or regior 
because of the extensive content they must cover 

An example of what might be given in a textbook is a singl 
picture of the making of pottery. Just how does the potter’s 
wheel work? How fast does the plate turn? What steps were 
necessary before this stage in the making of the plate was 
reached ? All of these questions must be answered either 
through a series of pictures on the making of pottery or by 
the clear vivid description of the teacher. She will have to 
supplement the gap by collecting and building up a series of 
pictures that will show different steps in an industry, or differ 
ent views of a region, or stages of a process. 

One of the finest things that can be done is for the teachers 
of a building to work together to make a building library of 
excellent pictures. Each school should contain a three to four 
drawer filing cabinet filled with catalogued pictures of teaching 
value. Good firm mounting boards in attractive colors should 
be secured so that the pictures may be well mounted before 
filing. These pictures may be used advantageously in opaque 
projection and also provide attractive and interesting bulleti 
board displays. 

Still another source of a series of still pictures that may he 
used to show a more detailed process of an industry or regiot 
is available in the film strip which consists of a series of pi 
tures printed on strips of film. A film strip may contain from 
twenty to over one hundred or more still pictures with suitable 
caption In a film strip a teacher undoubtedly has a most 
complete series of pictures related to a topic that can be ec 
nomically secured. However, teachers must guard against the 
temptation of showing too many of these pictures in one lessor 
These may be used very effectively in the discussion period « 
a review or summary of a topic or a unit of work. 

Still a third source of still pictures in a series is the new 
type of visual material available on sets of cards such as tha 
provided by Comptons in their picture series. Each card con 
+} 


1¢ 


sists of colored pictures and on the hack of the card are 


clear, vivid descriptions intended to help the child interpret the 


pictures. The Photoart Visual Units consist of cards with the 
picture and printed description on the same side so that stu 
dents may refer to the picture more easily as they read the 
description. The advantage in using this type of visual ma 
terial is that they may not only be projected before the class in 
an opaque projector, but they may also be passed out to stu 
dents for individual study or reports or used as reference ma 
terial on the library table or bulletin board. 


Teacners frequently make the mistake of using too many 


slides or pictures for one lesson. In a development lesson only 
a very few should be used. However, at the close of a uni 
of work a larger number of slides would be justifiable as they 
would be used to recall and fix definitely work that has been 
taught and to help students to organize this body of knowl 
edge. 

In closing I wish to state that it is not my purpose to mini 


mize the value 


f other visual aids by not referring to then 
in this discussion. Their effective use and great value would 
require a discussion in itself. I have wished to show how the 
correct use of the still picture may be used to enrich and vita 
lize our teaching and also give valuable learning experiences to 


our students. 
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Services of the American Council on Edueation 


{ detailed summary of achievements, past 
7 . ’ oe ed 

and planned, of the American Council's 

Educational Motion Picture Project. 


By CHARLES F. HOBAN, JR. 


American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


Si its inception in 1935 the Educatior Motion Pictu to expand the present library of industrial films of the School 


Project of the American Council on Educat has unde f Adult Education into a cooperative film library to serve 
taken a clearing house function for the wider and mot the schools of the State of Florida. A report on the confer- 

effective use of films in the classroom. Du the naat wi ence is being prepared by Mr. Donald Bean of the University 
activities have been concentrated on (1). the evelopment Chicago Press 
conferences and programs related to the preparation of tea (2) Publication Program. The Educational Motion Pic- 
ers in the use of motion pictures and other modern teachu ture Project has undertaken a publication program to facili- 
aids, (2) the preparation of materials for publication, a1 tate the use of motion pictures and other teaching materials 
(3) the initiation of studies related to problems of motio1 in the classroom Early in the summer there will be made 
pictures in education. available a volume of digests of literature on various phases 

(1) Teacher Training Program During the latter part « of visual instruction, including administration, teacher prepara- 
1936 and early in 1937 conferences on the problems of teache1 tion, methods of use, research, production, evaluation, etc. 
training in modern teaching aids were held at Milwaukee i Chis volume will be published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
cooperation with the University of Wisconsin and at Ne 950 University Avenue, New York City, and may be ordered 
York City in cooperation with Teachers College, Columl directly from them subsequent to June 1, 1937. These digests 
University. These conferences were attended represent ive been prepared under the direction of the Project by 
tives of teacher training institutions of those regions a Fannie W Dunn and Etta Schneider of Teachers College, 
others responsible for teacher preparation in the use of visu Columbia University, Edgar Dale of Ohio State University, 
aids. At the Milwaukee conference discussion centered in 1] d the central office staff of the Educational Motion Picture 
specific questions related to both pre-serv1 nd im-servi Project 
training of teachers in the use of concrete teaching aid \nothe iblicat:on series will be issued directly by 
stenographic report of the discussion of these topics has bee American Council There wll be included in the 
published in mimeographed form. This report ntains mat \merican Council on Education Studies a statement by the 
valuable specific suggestions as to method ipproach a Committee on Motion Pictures in Education on the present 
content of traiming \ more general approa to the problet tatus and the needs for a wider introduction of motion pic- 
of teacher preparatiol was take1 at the Ne York Ol I tures in the classroom, and a handbook on the use of educa- 
ence. Here the discussion centered in fi general quest nal films, including a great deal of material on classroom 
\ summarized report of the contributions on each of il und small district administrative problems. The latter has 
general topics has been published These tv reports col eel ompiled by Edgar Dale. Both of these studies will be 
stitute an excellent basis tor development training pi ivailable for distribution on May 1, 1937. There is also in 
grams throughout the countr \ charge of 25 cents is mad preparation a study of methods of teacher training and a 
for this pair of reports to cover mimeograp! ind mailit vilabus for use in teacher training courses. This is being 
costs. repared under the direction of qa subcommittee of the Com- 

The Educational Motion Picture Project participated ttee on Motion Pictures in Education headed by Henry 
intensive training course in the use of motion pictures a Klonower, Director, Teacher Training and _ Certification, 
other concrete teaching materials at. tl S 1 of Ad ennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. While the 
Education of the General Extension Divisior he Universit cost of these studies has not yet been determined, they will 
of Florida, February 6-14 at Camp Roosevelt. One hundr« ye sold for less than 50 cents apiece. 
and twenty teachers from various school districts in Florida The American Council is also cooperating with Cline M. 
enrolled for this training program \ large number of Koon, Senior Specialist in Radio and Visual Education of 
were evaluated with particular references to the elementat United States Office of Education, in the preparation 
and high school geography and science courses of study 1 in experimental study of the status of audio-visual equip- 
Florida These film materials were integrated with partict ent in the elementary and secondary schools, based on a 
lar units, textbooks, etc., and some indicats as given a survey conducted early in 1936. This study will be published 
to the particular merits of films and their general valu < s a bulletin of the United States Office of Education. There 
ports on these evaluations have been mimeographed and w as already been issued the National Visual Education Di- 
be made available to school districts throughout Flor tory which lists the type of equipment owned by and the 
\s such, they constitute a valuable source of information « lirectors of visual instruction of school districts in all states 
educational films available for classroom ust In addition t the Unior This Directory resulted from the survey by 
these classroom films, a total of 47 industrial films were ré the Council and the United States Office of Education, and 
viewed and briefly annotated This training program cot has been published by the former. It is being distributed by 
stitutes a new approach to in-service trainin f teachers an the American Council at a cost of $3.00 a copy. 
a practical program of film evaluation and correlation wit 3) Research Studies. Three research studies have been 
state curriculum undertaken by members of the administrative staff of the Edu- 

As a result of the conference. a course in visual instructiot cational Motion Picture Project on problems directly related 
is being instituted at the University of Florida, Gainesvill to the use of films in the classroom. One of these is a study 
and ins School of Adult Education ‘elaine to continue a serie f patterns of distribution of educational motion pictures 
of week-end programs in other courses of study, similar t throughout the United States. There will be included in this 
those conducted in the geography and science fields \ fur tudy an analysis of types of services and an attempt to de- 


ther result of the conference was the inauguration of a plat (Concluded on page 121) 
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The Educational Screen 


China’s Life and Culture Visualized 


GREAT deal of thought is being given these days to 
world relationships; to the building of an International 
consciousness. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler speaks of 
the “International Mind.” He describes it as “that habit of 
thinking and dealing with the nations of the civilized world 
as friendly and cooperating equals in aiding the progress of 
civilization, in developing commerce and industry, and in 
spreading enlightenment and culture throughout the world.” 


Education for International Friendship 


The question is how can we build this International Mind? 
Qne Western Educator says: “A new spirit of understand- 
ing and cooperation is developing in the world, but we who 
would inspire the youth with that spirit must begin to revise 
our estimations of educational values; we must clear away 
some of the misunderstandings about our world neighbors and 
point the way toward a universal program of peace.” 

Dr. Albert Einstein would solve the problem by proposing 
“that the League of Nations bend its energies to collecting 
the experiences of the races and the contributions of the na 
tions into “One Wisdom” as the basis of instruction of the 
world’s children in the elementary schools in international 
cooperation.” He asserts, “the greatest task which lies ahead 
of the schools in all lands is to instruct the childrén and 
youth in the need and in the means of international understand 
ing and cooperation.” 


Attitudes Must Change 


Before we can teach world friendship to the children our 
own attitudes must change. Too often we have emphasized 
backwardness and primitive methods in countries which have 
contributed enormously to world culture and art and litera- 
ture. To illustrate the point, we have found many Ameri- 
cans, college graduates, who think of China as an uncivilized 
country. There is certainly something radically wrong with 
an educational program which leaves such false impressions. 
The difficulty is that we don’t know what China is. Our 
whole approach to that land has been wrong, and it is doubt- 
less true of other lands. This situation must be corrected if 
we are to succeed in building world peace. 

Dr. Paul Monroe in writing of the problem in China says: 
“In business, in diplomacy, in religious and educational en- 
deavor, in friendly approach, the Westerner must change his 
attitude if he expects the Chinese to change his acts. Con- 
scious of our own rectitude of purpose or the excellence of 
our goods, we have been quite indifferent to what the Chinese 
thought. . . . Attitudes have now become the most important 
of the facts which the Western powers have to face if 
China.” He says that it is absolutely necessary for the people 
of the United States to “change their point of view.” 

Dr. Faunce, President of Brown University, despairs of 
changing the attitude of our adult population. He says: “I 
believe it is too late to attempt to overcome the nationalistic 
prejudice and narrowness of the men and women who are fifty 
years of age. We must begin with the boys and girls in our 
high schools, who do not yet know enough to hate.” I would 
suggest that we begin with the kindergarten, and I would also 
paraphrase the last phrase by saying that we should see to it 
that our boys and girls know so much about other peoples 


A most interesting experiment in building 
international goodwill through visual aids. 


By JAMES HENRY WHITE 


Lake Ariel, Pennsylvania 


that they would be protected against blind hatred, that hatred 


that grows out of fear and ignorance. 


The Problem and a Solution 

How can we build an intelligent knowledge of other lands 
which will lead to a respectful attitude? That is the problem 
In countries with rich heritages of culture and art and natural 
beauty the problem is not difficult. An old Chinese saying 
gives us the secret. It says: “One showing is worth a thou 
sand tellings.” It is a question of Visualization. Show the 
children the beauty of the country, reveal to them the glories 
of architectural achievement, portray vividly the arts and 
crafts of the people. make real the life and customs and indus 
try. Build on a foundation of art and beauty, create a genuine 
respect for these people in the hearts of the children; then 
lead them to a sympathetic understanding of their life and 
activities. Don’t just tell them how they do and live, but ex 
plain why they do it that way. If we begin by stressing back- 
wardness, low standards of living, primitive methods, crowded 
conditions, and peculiar customs and characteristics we are 


building on a wrong foundation. 


Personal Experience in China 

This situation of wrong emphasis in our education was 
keenly sensed by my brother and me during our eight years 
of residence in the Orient. We felt absolutely unprepared to 
face the problem of understanding China. We had no idea 
that China contained so much of art and beauty. It was this 
revelation of what China actually was that led us to try to 
capture, if possible, the spirit of her ancient civilization and 
pass it on for others to see. And it was this inspiration of 
China that has led us during the past seven years to carry 
on in the United States an experiment which many educa 
tional leaders consider a unique solution to the problem of 
building international friendship 

Our first years were spent in Peiping, that center of China’s 
glorious past, and we were made deeply conscious of China’s 
artistic and cultural contribution to world civilization. We 
marveled that these beauties had never been adequately re 
vealed to the West. In Peiping we found unusual opportunity 
for study and research in various backgrounds of Chinese 
civilization. We also had first hand contact with the best that 
still exists of China’s marvelous architecture. To capture this 
beauty we chose the camera as our aid. It was a fascinating 
task. Although engaged in educational and publishing pur 
suits, we spent every spare moment and every vacation day 
in exploring the ancient temples, palaces, and gardens. Week 
by week we found new beauties and added them to our store 
of films. 

We found China a land of brilliant and harmonious color 
Nowhere has architecture developed so many beautiful forms, 
and the old Chinese architects knew instinctively how to deco 
rate their constructions. They built palaces, temples and 
pavilions in harmony with all that is grand in all the world 
Those vermilion pillars resting on platforms of grey or white 
marble and supporting gently sloping roofs of green, yellow 
or blue porcelain tile; those eaves and crossbeams painted in 
the gorgeous hues of the rainbow; those magnificent interiors 
reflecting the colors of the peacock’s tail in coffered ceiling 
and beams and pillars, presented a challenge that we could 
not resist. 
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This color must be reproduced at any cost The second 
step in our effort to reproduce China for the West was the 
preparation of an exhibition of China’s Beauty Spots in th 
natural colors. Outstanding subjects were selected from our 
collection of three thousand films, and these were enlarged 
for painting. 
nique which made it possible to reproduce perfectly the bril 


Chinese artists were trained in a special tech 


liance of lacquer and glaze of architecture, or the delicate hues 
of nature. Hundreds of hours were often spent in perfecting 
the coloring of a single scene It made China live before 
the eye. 

The presentation of this exhibition won immediate recogni 
tion in China. The production of the Art Volume called 
“Peking the Beautiful” featuring seventy-two of our Peking 
views did much to bring our work to the attention of leading 
China artists and critics. 
Authority of Peking, and Dr. Arthur DeC. Sowerby, Editor 


Dr. John Ferguson, noted Art 
of the “China Journal,” pronounced the collection the finest 
representation that had ever been made of Peking 

Prominent Chinese recognized in this exhibition a super 
lative means of presenting in a simple and yet effective man 
ner the fine things in China’s cultural heritage. Dr. David 
Z. T. Yui, late head of the Y. M. C. A. organization in China, 
says: “No one who is conversant with the world situation of 
today will fail to agree that one of the prime requisites and 
sure guarantees for lasting international peace is international 
understanding and goodwill. And one of the best ways of 
promoting this understanding and goodwill is to enable the 
different countries to genuinely and mutually appreciate the 
fine and distinguishing points in each other’s civilization 
What you are doing will, I am sure, have a most decided and 
favorable effect upon the mutual understanding and goodwill 
between the two sister Republics on both sides of the Pacific.” 

Mr. B. A. Garside, Secretary of the China Union Universi- 
ties, New York City, expressed his reaction to our effort in 
these words: “One of the gravest blunders we Western 
friends of China have made has been our failure to give any 
adequate presentation to the Western world of the enduring 
beauty which the Chinese people have through the ages per 
petuated in their temples, their palaces, their monuments, 
their landscaping, and even through their costumes and their 
daily round of ceremonials and observances. 

“Herbert C. White and J. Henry White have given us a 
most unique and invaluable contribution which goes far to 
remedy this failure. With the warm understanding of true 
friends of China and the Chinese people, they have been able 
With the genius of the 


artist they have accomplished the task so many others have 


to see and appreciate this beauty. 


attempted without success—they have captured and preserved 
And with the skill 
of experts in photographic reproduction they have prepared 


this beauty so that it may be shown to all. 


a collection of photographic studies which is beyond compari 
son with anything else ever brought to us from China.’ 


Putting the Collection to Work 

On our return to America in the fall of 1929 exhibitions 
were arranged in leading universities, art institutes, and civic 
groups and clubs. Illustrated lectures were prepared to ac 
company the exhibition of the paintings. The work received 
immediate acclaim from artists, photographers, and those in 
terested in world affairs. Educators saw in it a definite ap 
proach to the Orient and a real contribution to the field of 
international relationships. 

One of the first educators to sense the possibilities of a 
Visualization of China was Mr. Willard E. Givens, then Super 
intendent of Oakland Schools in California. Mr. Givens at 
tended our first showing in America and immediately invited 
us to present our material to his staff and teachers. The re 
sponse was most gratifying, and following the lecture Mr 
Granger, Director of the Department of Visual Instruction, 
requested that we give thought to the organization of our ma 
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terial into units of study for teacher and classroom use. We 
took Mr. Granger’s request seriously, and devoted nearly six 
months to the selection, organization, and reproduction of 
units touching practically every phase of China’s life and cul- 
ture. A story was also prepared to accompany each of the 
three hundred views included in the series. The material was 
made available in photographic prints and colored slides. Sets 
of this China Visualized series have been in constant use in 
leading libraries and city and county systems on the Pacific 
coast; and in a number of the larger mid-western centers. 
There has been a constant urge that this material be made 
up in printed form, which would multiply the usefulness of 
the collection a thousand fold. There is hope that this may 
be accomplished before many months. 

In the organization of material for teacher use and in our 
lecture work we have tried to maintain a balanced picture 
of art and life. This is very important in developing a visual 
program for our history and geography classes. During re- 
cent years we have delivered hundreds of lectures in schools 
from Bellingham, Washington, to Gorham, Maine; and from 
San Diego, California, to Miami, Florida. The pictures are 
everywhere acclaimed as the most beautiful that have ever 
been shown. The student reactions have been very revealing. 
For one thing it has proved that a beautiful still picture can 
be used as a means of educational entertainment. The trouble 
with many still pictures is that they lack artistic merit, and 
lack proper application of color. Art in visual education 
must be the standard of merit. Slides and prints must not 
only depict works of art, but they must be works of art. It 
may cost a littlke more to produce high quality visual ma- 
terial, but it will be worth the extra cost in a definite reaction 
on the part of the student. 

During the past seven years the attitude of thousands of 
young people has been very definitely changed toward China. 
Foundations have been laid on which the teacher can build a 
definite interest in this fascinating country. We have tried to 
reach teacher groups also and give them the inspiration of 
beauty from China. Scores of Teachers Colleges have spon- 
sored our Exhibit and Lecture series called “A Day in 
China.” 

We have found Teacher Institutes interested in gaining a 
The International Relations Committee of 
the National Education Association sponsored the program 
last summer in Portland, Oregon. After a week’s work in 
the schools of Elgin, Illinois, Mr. Waggoner, the Secretary 
of the Visual Instruction Department of the National Educa- 
“It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I report to you the reaction of our students and 
teachers to your pictures on China. All reports were excep- 
tionally complimentary, and your material fits very nicely 
into the modern trends in teaching. I know of no other ma- 
terial that we could have used that would better acquaint 
students with the contribution made by China to world civiliza- 
tion. I hope it will be possible for you to make these pictures 
available to every student in the country.” 

The experiment has taken much time and much effort, and 
during the past few years has not been an easy thing to carry 
forward. But we feel well repaid when tributes come such as 
this one from Mr. Givens, the Secretary of the National Edu- 
“Your greatest contribution wherever 
you are able to give your lectures and exhibit your paintings 
is, no doubt, in the building of goodwill. That is certainly 
something that needs emphasizing at this particular time when 
there is so much confusion and unrest everywhere.” 

And we certainly appreciate this opportunity of presenting 
our exhibit and lecture material before the Visual Department 
at this meeting in New Orleans. We thank Mr. Greene for 
his kindly interest and his invitation to make this demonstra- 
tion. We hope that as time goes on many more will devote 
their time and talent in this great effort to make the world ore 
happy family of nations. 


glimpse of China. 


tion Association, wrote thus: 


cation Association: 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





The Nation’s Schools (19: 38, Feb. 37). “Sins of 
the Cinema and Its Virtues,” by Margaret B. Good- 
all. 

The study of appreciation of motion pictures in 
High School has attained a settled place in the cur- 
riculum of progressive schools. The philosophical 
basis of this inclusion in the curriculum is that chil- 
dren should be taught to do better the things they 
are going to do anyway. The pupil is led to condi- 
tion himself by selecting only the best pictures to 
see, through acquiring knowledge beforehand of 
their quality. Enjoyment is heightened by new 
sources of esthetic satisfaction in symbolism, in at- 
mosphere through music and settings, in apprecia- 
tion of the art of direction, and in the psychological 
effect of the unusual camera angles and adjustments. 
Emphasis is shifted from star to story. Content 
must contain truth about life, the theme must have 
worth, and the presentation must make some gen- 
uine social contribution. 


New York Libraries (15: 167-170, Feb., 737). 
“Visual Aids and the Librarian,’ by Ward C 
Bowen, Director, Visual Instruction Division, New 
York State. 

The school library has been changed from a 
room of quiet and decorum to a workshop of ideas, 
in which books are tools and their use is more de- 
sired than their preservation. Learning inthe schools 
has changed from formal learning to learning as 
a manifestation of growth. With progressive meth- 
ods, it is natural that emphasis should be placed on 
the use of visual, or objectiy e, aids, for it is only 
through these means that the realism and concrete- 
ness demanded in the new program can be achieved. 
he librarian is a collector and dispenser of in- 
formation. She is an expert in classifying source 
material. It is therefore logical that teachers should 
turn to her for guidance in problems that are visual. 
Charts, posters and prints may be collected and cat- 
aloged by the librarian. It is suggested that slides 
may be cataloged, repaired, and distributed by the 
library force. As films often involve tnechanical prob- 
lems, their handling would depend upon the individ- 
ual librarian, and the kind and amount of assistance 
which can be furnished her. The treatise is replete 
with detail, and may be of great service to any li- 
brarian desiring to take over such service. 


The Education Outlook. London (13:115-116, 
Autumn, °36), “Picture Teaching’, by Eric Clayton 
Jones. 

The entire courses in history and geography are con- 
stituted of picture lessons. The illustrations were prints, 
assembled from a variety of sources, then mounted, 
numbered, and placed in envelopes. Notes of each 


lesson also were filed containing picture references in 
the margin. After each lesson, the pictures were used 
as the basis of a summary. Tests were given based on 
the illustrations. In English, oral themes were prepared 
and delivered explaining each view. There is strong 
motivation in this procedure for both strong and weak 
pupils. There is less self-consciousness as the attention 
of the group is centered on the picture rather than on 


the performer. 


International Journal of Religious Education (13: 
12-14, March, ’37). “Yes, We Read from Pictures,” 
by Lina A. Rauschenberg. 

When a five year old child’s ability to read was 
questioned, she replied, “O yes, I read from pic- 
tures.” The story was so fully illustrated by an 
artist that the child made good. Commercial con- 
cerns have long known that if we read their pic 
tures on the highway often enough we will respond 
to the experiences they portray. The church school 
cannot ignore these far reaching influences. 

Pictures heighten the joy of delightful experiences 


that are familiar. Children like to see other children 


1 
| 


enjoying the experiences that they have enjoyed 
Thus, the author goes on to her ninth value to be 
found in pictures,—“Boys and girls need to live 
close to the beautiful. We know that a beautiful 
picture may lift one up to realms where the great 
have lived.”’ Excellent criteria are given for the choice 
of pictures, and a list of houses from which prints 


may be obtained. 


Sight and Sound (5: 123-125, Winter, ’36-'37 

“Films for Africans,” by G. C. Latham, Educa 
tional Director Bantu Educational Experiment—Ex- 
tracts from a paper given at the twenty-third 
session of the International Colonial Institute, held 
in London, Oct. 36. 

The Bantu Experiment was financed by the Car 
negie Corporation of New York, and has been car 
ried on for about two years. Some space is given 


this report because of the analogy between the prim 
itive mind and the child mind on a cultural level 
when the receptivity to a film presentation is con- 
sidered. For both, it is imperative that a pictorial 
experience merge into an appropriate background of 
general life experience. Educational films must deal 
with problems which pertain to the daily life of the 
African, and which can be worked out with the 
means at hand. The Natives, especially the educated 
ones, are greatly interested in the white man and 
his ways, but western films must be re-edited for 
him, or taken anew. The African needs to see the 
simple home life and rural side of life which give a 
more true and balanced idea of the white man’s 
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mode of existence and character than can be ob 


tained from most entertainment films. Keeping Our Cover Picture — FAITH 


out undesirable films is not only necessary, but 


o I ~ ary ) a . 2 . _ > “pr 
large and continuous supply of good ones 1s impera E' GENE IVERD, public school teacher, whose ue 
; ; : : , Ss aire Desens ‘ ‘n in St. P 
tive. Scenarios must be prepared by people whos: ROE Sh Kanon Mates m, was born in St. Paul, 
: t ; rite Minn. January 31, 1893. His early school days were 
main interest is humanitarian and not economi« ai ee 

Waseca. \ 


spent in the little town of student of 


S , ¢ > ] 1 y , Yr TH he : ortent 1 { q ° e 
I submit that (the film) is going t € a potent Yankton College, the St. Paul Institute of Art, and the 


influence for good or evil and that it will be an al Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. He is a painter 
most criminal dereliction of duty if we fail to make of youth, having acquired a fine appreciation and 
proper use of this tremendous power which lies to out understanding of boys and girls through his work in 


hand.” the schools. His cover designs of boys appear on 


“Classroom Methods” (p. 154), by John 1 eading magazines, and his landscapes and marines 


Haride. A general treatise of three techniques fot ave hung in many exhibitions. 








film lessons, but especially applicable to the teach 





ing of English Composition and Appreciation ot ; 
The English Journal (26: 205-211, March, ’37). 


“Movie and Radio—Friend and Foe,” by Richard 
James Hurley. 


Poetry. The three factors in the latter are assimilat 
ed more fully by the use of the film than by the 


usual methods of exposition or reading, whethet \ 4 
. Neariv 400 bovs and ;: “uk Tr f of frls 
oral or silent. rs) ys and an equal number of girls 
vr + . attending a Junior-Senior High School, were ex- 
(pp. 128-135) How can film entertainment spe 5", : 
- . ; ; amined as to attendance at movies and the type of 
cifically designed for children be provided in pu , eee ; 
: erm plays preferred, Results are described and tabulated. 
cinemas ? ? eg ; mis? . : 
is the author's opinion that the quality of picture 


A conference on “Films for Childret : . . 
production has improved since 1930 with a corres- 


by the British Film Institute. was held in London 


; eee: : : a a is | onding increase in the use of books, plays and poems 
November. The Dimensions of the Problem,” a tall 2 


themes for pictures. A similar investigation was 


given al the conference by Simon Rows n. rervort add <a P oe : 5 
é ; : : made ot radio auditions with rather startling re- 
that of all the films acceptable to the British Film hh ‘ cians : ‘ 5 
ape , ' ae sults. “With reading interest at a peak in Grades 
stitute Only about one out of nine 1s considered suitabdie . ; ‘ 
; hildre VII-VIII, guidance is needed to counteract this 
or children. ie Bie cag 
Prag radio ‘trash’. A strong appeal is made to educators 
This department extends an invitation to psycholo ; “a ; , 
; eigen to exert a direct influence in the guidance of what 
gists or others to sustain, or retute, the following the ' , - 
sa bitty inn “Wits Chitown Like” ea, ae young people see and hear through the media of 
se ) i Midre AKC, an articie Dy ; - . i F 
. sce ae two of the world’s most mary elous inventions. We 
Emanuel Miller. Enjoyment which is obtaine ; e : 
through the visual scen t\rouses by its very nat must seriously consider the influence of movie and 
Ougi Cc Sua scene, arouses \ 5 Very lature ; a 
we ; aa ia radio and act vigorously. 
primitive interests and instincts. Particularly 1s t - 
true of the cinema in which visual impress:ons are ol . ‘ . E , 
= >. . 5 
° - . _ f 
tained through the medium of movement. This 1s tru Services of the American Council 
+ 
of adults as well as of children... . Ncver mind what on Education 
our age May be; on entering a cinema the mental or cluded from page 117) 
undergoes immediate devaluation on th holi | 
ti a 1 ee Riokensl pe eet ‘ sat aiid termine the advantages and disadvantages of each of these 
onal and ns Ctulal Satiste ONS al sougnt Ver) 
what we see is subject at times to int ectual asses . , : ; ; ; 
- ial RET PGE Dit PNNE EI a“ \nother study deals with evaluation procedures which are 
oem ‘ wae hates ae _ ‘ peeua - 7 —e - empl ved by school districts for the selection and the use of 
. sure, The c s interested 1n movement ’ 1 , . . ‘ ‘ 
the motion picture, the child is interé — oo educational films \ttention is being given to the various 
‘ , vA 1e , ' anak Men can 21 rec : : 
and in speed, but the movement must b ) the dire evaluation forms which are used and an attempt will be made 
tion of a goal. Movement implies power, and pow: to develop a standard evaluation form which can be used 
often implies aggression. The child favors aggressiv throughout the country. 
: z 1 . ° . . . 
living, but the aggression must be harmless. Recent \ third study will inquire into the procedures used in west- 
Mickey Mouse films terrify some children becouse thi ern European countries in the educational motion picture field. 
aggressive motive is too insistent. “When aggressiot France, Italy, Germany, and England will be visited this sum- 
or destructiveness 1s portrayed, _... It must be curked mer by a representative of the Educational Motion Picture 
o . ° du e 14% > . ¢ > - ote 4 . 4 
and some measure of justice and reconciliation must Project. Inquiry will be made into production, distribution, 
14 teacher training, and classroom procedures. <A report on this 


be achieved. Through the phantasy life of the child, — 
study will be available next fall. 





the aggressive motive is satisfied as he becomes iden 

tified with the doer of big deeds. Enhancement 

the self takes place, positive self-feeling is a dominat . - 
ing emotion. As the child becomes older the ego is ex The Department of Visual Instruction 
pressed in heroism and moral excellenc: \Ithoug! of the N. E. A. 


bovs may imitate the aggressive methods of the gang rs ; 
; : : Full announcement regarding the three-day 
ster, they do not adopt his motives. I have not known ; : 
. ; oll 2 00 T har session at Detroit, June 28, 29, 30, concurrently 
a single young delinquent of more than | | have v rags igs, 
with the annual meeting of the N. E. A., will be 


made in the May issue of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


studied, who was deeply influenced by films of crime 


They may act the gangster, but they do not follo 








his career.” 
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significant doings and events iM the ae field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





A Report on Visual Education in Minnesota 


A study of Audio-Visual Aids in use in Minnesota, 
compiled by Harold C. Bauer, Superintendent of 
Schools at Lakefield, for the Minnesota School Board 
Association, presents a case for greater emphasis on 
such aids. The data obtained from the reports of 220 
school superintendents are of considerable interest. It 
was found that more than half of the schools of the 
state own phonographs, lantern slide projectors, and 
radios. 41% own stereographs, 25% micro slide pro- 
jectors, 19% 16mm silent projectors, 16% filmstrip 
projectors, 13% 35mm silent projectors, 13% stillfilm 
attachments, 10%, central sound projectors, 8% opaque 
projectors, 8% motion picture cameras, 4% 16mm 
sound projectors, and 1% 35mm _ sound projectors. 
Response to the question, “type of equipment desired,” 
indicated that there is the greatest demand for 16mm 
sound projectors. The average yearly expenditure of 
the 220 schools participating in the study, is $40. 

Minnesota school administrators endorse the use of 
audio-visual aids and encourage their furtherance. 
Their response in positive support of such aids was 
unanimous. The survey disclosed the fact that the 
greatest obstacle to the promotion of a visual educa- 
tion program is finances, the second being the lack of 
teacher preparation for the use of such aids. 


New York School PTA Motion Picture Course 

The Parent-Teachers Association of Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, New York City, is offering par- 
ents, teachers and students a course of ten sessions, 
February to June, to acquaint them with the many 
phases of motion pictures. The historical, educational, 
social and artistic aspects of the film will be presented 
by distinguished authorities, and each topic will be 
illustrated with motion pictures. Miss Rita Hochheim- 
er, in charge of the Bureau of Visual Instruction of 
the Board of Education, will supervise the course. 


Film Societies Exchange Pictures 

The Cinematique Francaise, a French society for the 
collection of motion picture films, and the American 
Museum of Modern Art have recently arranged an ex- 
change of motion pictures between France and the 
United States which show the development of the art. 
The American organization was one of the first to start 
a collection of old films. The French society was found- 
ed only last September, but already it has several 
hundred films in its library. 

Among the more interesting items in the French 
collection are the early efforts of Louis Lumiere, 
known as the “father of the cinema.” Some of these 
motion pictures were made as early as 1895. The oldest 
examples will be placed on display in the Photography 
Pavilion of the Paris International Exposition of Arts 


and Crafts which opens in the French capital in 


May. 


Film Courses at Universities 

At the University of Illinois, Prof. Ernest Bern- 
baum has inaugurated a course in Appreciation of 
Movies, English 58. Fifty are in the class, one-half 
of the applicants. Twelve movies are to be evaluated 
during the course. Students must read the book on 
which the motion picture is based, or a criticism 
of it. before going to the theatre. Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Charge of the Light Brigade were the 
first films studied. The class meets twice a week for 
discussing the historical accuracy, artistry, and tech- 
nical qualities of films studied. An examination will be 
held, and three credits allowed for the course. It is to 
be determined whether values communicated through 
the medium of the novel and the drama can be ade- 
quately communicated through the medium of the 
cinema. 

* + 

A course in cinema appreciation has been conducted 
by Professor Sawyer Falk at Syracuse University since 
1934. This year a laboratory plan which includes the 
showing of motion pictures and analysis of scenarios, 
has been added. Students will examine scripts, analyze 
them in terms of sequences and in general become 
familar with cinema terminology. The picture under 
discussion will then be shown for careful scrutiny of 
definite scenes which afford examples of various film 
construction. 


WPA Art Loans Continued 

Thousands of paintings and other works of art, cre- 
ated by workers on units of the Federal Art Project 
of the Works Progress Administration, are available 
for loan to public institutions deriving their support 
from tax funds, according to instructions issued to 
State WPA Administrators throughout the country. 
Procedure to be followed by institutions in applying 
for loan of art works and by directors of art projects 
in the states in granting these requests are outlined in 
these instructions. 

It is interesting to note that thousands of public in- 
stitutions throughout the country already have availed 
themselves of the benefits of the Federal Art Project. 
According to the latest available figures, 500 WPA 
Federal art mural projects were completed in schools, 
hospitals, and other public buildings in all sections of 
the country last year. In addition, 6,136 institutions 
and public agencies have received 7,695 easel paint- 
ings; 1,462 sculptures; 1,511 prints; 102,103 posters ; 
130,092 photographs; 4,395 art and craft objects; 
15,973 mat drawings and diagrams; 322 stage sets; 
155 dioramas and models from visual education; and 
4.253 lantern slides. 
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Seeing Salem 
Paramount One-Reel Educational Film 


ERE IS Paramount’s second offering under its re 
cently inaugurated policy of producing one-reel con 
densations from such of its theatrical features as con 
tain material of genuine value in the classroom. It is 
a splendid policy, which will win for Paramount from 
the educational field not only approval and apprecia 
tion but well-deserved profits in course of time. Edu 
cational material of this kind is absolutely unobtainable 
from any other source or by any other method. The 
huge expense of research, set-construction, properties, 
costumes, professional cast, expert direction and 
optimum photography is definitely prohibitive for edu 
cational production per se. But with the cost of these 
essential elements carried by the theatrical film, the 
educational cream of the picture can become available 
to the schools at a price they can pay, and will pay 
more and more widely. Seeing Salem is a sample of 
this educational cream. It merits not only our sin 
cere congratulations to Paramount but widespread 
rental and sale. It is a selective condensation from the 
notable feature picture, Maid of Salem, expertly done 
with real understanding, which is much beyond thx 
ordinary “good intentions’. The cooperation — of 
Annette Glick, of the Los Angeles Schools, is an evi 
dent factor in the excellent result. 
Seeing Salem is an appropriately named, one-reel 
silent film, that could hardly be improved by “sound” 


It aims to present a reconstruction of the modes. man 


f 


ners, customs and costumes of the Puritans” and we 


may add also “‘the mood, mentality, emotions, atmos 





(Courtesy of Bell & Howell Co.) 


The House-Raising—an important social event. 
From the film “Seeing Salem.” 


phere and tempo of New England life of three hun 
dred years ago.’ The picture moves slowly, as it 
should for ox-cart days. 


seeing and reflecting. Countless details are there—of 


It gives time for careful 


costume, furnishing, tools, landscape, village archi- 
tecture, facial expression and type—details that are 
utterly new to youngsters of the present day and which 


their eyes need time to master. Wise omission of the 
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violence and hysteria that make good “theatre” in the 
major production leaves a little picture smoothly and 
richly informative in factual elements. It is a treat 
for learning eyes and minds that need to grasp and 
hold the permanent facts of Salem life, undistracted 
by thrill and crisis. The feature film, Maid of Salem, 





(Courtesy of Bell & Howell Co.) 


Candle-Making in a Puritan Home. 
From the film “Seeing Salem.’ 


is a dramatic convergence upon certain tense and tragic 
moments in Salem history for purposes of theatre. 
Seeing Salem is a calm and charming replica of daily 
life as it went on, not for moments, but for genera- 
tions on the “stern and rock-bound coast.” 

Paramount has also provided an excellent and 
needed supplement to the one-reeler in the form of an 
attractive carton of two dozen beautiful stills from 
the film, skilfully annotated for teaching use. Un- 
hurried study of these will yield a wealth of details 
inevitably missed in the moving picture. Indeed, if a 
youngster is to get all that Paramount has to give on 
Salem, here are the three steps: First, analysis, in- 
terpretation and discussion of the still pictures ; second, 
an intense and thoughtful viewing of Seeing Salem; 
and third, (for those not too sensitive for strong 
drama) a session with the Maid of Salem for a thrill- 
ing, unifying experience, with all background details 
already known and the mind and eyes free to absorb the 
action. 

sell and Howell handle Seeing Salem for the edu- 
cational field. 


N. L. G. 
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PROJECTORS 


ifn) ek eee ee <a o) 


INTERNATIONALLY SUPREME 








EX realize that the purchase of motion picture equipment requires long and serious 
consideration and advertisements, correspondence or even catalogs are ordinarily 
inadequate. In many instances decisions cannot be quickly made and it is, there 
fore, highly desirable to have information personally supplied by representatives of the 
National Theatre Supply Company, Distributors of Simplex Projectors, with Branches 
throughout the United States. We are also represented in foreign countries and would like 


you to write to us for the names and addresses of any of our distributors. 


UR wide experience enables us to understand the needs of schools, colleges, churches, 
hospitals, private and public institutions, ete., and where there is no technical advisor 
to guide in the selection of equipment the complete line of 35 MAM Simplex Projectors 


places us in a position to impartially advise regarding the kind of equipment best suited to 


meet the specific requirements of any proposed installation. Projection Room Plans and 
] 


information regarding installation of motion picture equipment will be supplied to archi 


tects and others upon request. 


st apie es Be Ng os 
F' YR a quarter of a century, a period which covers almost the aha So. as 
entire commercial history of the motion picture industry, the 
products of this company have held an unquestioned, outstanding 
leadership wherever motion pictures are shown and enjoyed. In 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, London, Paris—the great cities 
of the world—Simplex Projectors are installed in the largest and 
finest motion picture houses, and are extensively used in South 
\merica, Asia, Australia, Africa, as well as throughout North 
\merica and Europe. Over twelve hundred theatres in England, 
Ireland and Scotland alone are equipped with our products. These 
facts we believe definitely substantiate our claim ‘‘Simplex—the 
International Projector.”” Simplex Projectors are used in thousands 
of rural communities throughout the United States and Canada as 
well as in the larger cities where superior projection is necessary 
and dependability is essential. The universal appeal of motion pic- 
tures has been made possible and practical for over twenty-five 
years very largely through the engineers and mechanical staff of 
this company. Governments, the Army and Navy, great commercial 
organizations, universities, churches, and other institutions have 
used Simplex Projectors exclusively for many years. More re- : = 
cently the finest Trans-Atlantic and Pacific Liners have installed ane ee 


Simplex Projectors for the entertainment of their passengers. Si / PORTABLE SOUND saercies 






CHESAPEAKE «e OHIO 
rots eee 






Ce LE kee 








INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 


88-96 GOLD ST. NEW YORK, NY. 
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Super Simplex Projectors, Simplex Sound Projectors, Simplex 


Semi-Professional and Simplex Portable Sound Projectors 


Standard professional 35 MM motion picture equipment for Theatres, Auditoriums, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hospitals, Private and Public Institutions, etc. 


Men, Methods and Materials 


ANY OF the men in our plant have been with us 

from fifteen to thirty vears, and have had extensiv 
experience in the design and construction of motion 
picture projectors. This is of utmost 
motion picture projectors must be designed and _ built 
with a thorough understanding of the practical difh 
culties of the motion picture field as well as the tech 
nical problems. Although Simplex Projectors are made 
with scientific accuracy and projection involves a knowl] 
edge of mechanics, electricity and optics, utmost thought 


lmiportance as 


has been given to the importance of having our machines 
Very satisfactory results can 
skill and 


quality of 


simple and dependable. 
be obtained even by those who have not the 
knowledge required in order to secure the 
screen presentation demanded in large motion picture 
theatres. In the hands of a projectionist with the 
technical Simplex Projectors 
will meet all reasonable requirements under any con 
ditions. We definitely claim 
tion is so completely equipped for the 


necessar)\ knowledge, 
that no other organiza 
manufacture, 
testing and checking of sound and visual motion pi 
ture apparatus. 


Simplex parts are made from carefully selected raw 
material, and this also involves an intimate knowledg¢ 
of the highly requirements of this field 
Every part used in the manufacture of Simplex Pro 
jectors is made in our own plant, and whenever r 
quired in order to secure greater ease 


oO 


specialized 


of operation and 


longer wear all parts are specially hardened and 
ground, Satisfactory 
only through such constant care in the 
of Simplex parts. Due to the 


ment of the picture from the film to the screen, un 


screen results can be secured 
manufacture 


tremendous enlarge 


steadiness becomes noticeable and objectionable, thus 
greatly reducing the entertainment value of the pic 
ture. Unsteadiness in some instances may be due to 
errors in photography, but frequently is the result of 


projectors which are poorly designed and constructed 
or in a defective 
made parts is a harmful practice 


condition Failure to use 


7 
| perty 
properly 


Basic Mechanical Excellence 


|\ ADDITION to basic mechanical excellence, Sim 

plex 
features which secure ease 
reduce maintenance cost 


Projectors have many exclusive patented 


and safety in operation, and 
Supplementing the many 
other desirable features of Simplex Projectors is out 
wide and organization throughout the 
United States and in many parts of the world. Ou 
representatives are also able to help theatre 
others using Simplex Projectors by solving their 


sales Sery ice 


owners and 
tech 


nical problems and by prompt, adequate service in sup- 
plying parts for emergencies. Service to be satisfactory 
involves willingness to help as well as adequate fa- 
cilities and we assure users of Simplex Products that 
direct or through our representatives we are 
vlad at all times to be of assistance whenever it is in 
our power to do so. A cordial invitation is extended 
to visit our offices and inspect our factory. Packing, 
shipping and servicing of Simplex Projectors also in- 
problems and here again our great ex- 


either 


volve many 


perience and vast resources enable us to maintain our 
this field. 


outstanding international leadership in 
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Pueblo Indians - In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 
























































By ANN GALE 


Art Department, Lindblom 
High School, Chicago 


HE Pueblo Indians, 

true natives of our coun- 
try, are interesting to chil- 
dren in third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. 

Their way of living is an 
excellent example of man’s 
adaptation to his physical 
environment. Their thick 
walled horses, agriculture 
by irrigation and dry farm- 
ing, and their crafts show 
this adaptation. 

These six pictures may 
be traced on slides and 
projected on the screen as 
the basis for a discussion of 
Indian life in the South- 
west : 

(1) Indian pueblos on a 
mesa, with other mesas 
and mountains in the back- 
ground 

(2) An Indian pueblo 
with an Indian woman in 
front of the oven. The dry- 
ing racks are on the side 

(3) An Indian man 
weaving a blanket 

(4) Indians selling pot- 
tery and blankets to tour- 
ists 

(5) An Indian family on 
a donkey 

(6) An Indian cultivat- 
ing his patch of corn. 

Keystone crayons will 
show the brilliant contrasts 
of yellow - orange — sand, 
green foliage, blue sky, 
purple mountains, and red 
cliffs. 


The simplest type of 
hand-made slide is made by 
drawing or tracing on fine- 
ly finished etched glass with 
ordinary medium lead pen- 
cil. Color, by special cray- 
ons or inks, enhances the 
slides greatly. Fine effects 
are obtained by blending 
with crayons. About one 
third inch margin should be 
left all around the slide. 
The slide is readily cleaned 
with soap or washing 
powder to receive a new 
picture. 
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IN MORE BRPBCTIVE! 


RCA Sound Education 





with Modern 





| an educators throughout the 
country know the great value of 
RCA’s Modern Teaching Aids. De- 


signed especially for school use, they 





re offer supplementary instruction 
é which injects new and vigorous spirit 
into regular classroom work. Lessons 
take on new life—and lessons that 
' 


live are easy to learn. Young minds 
are stimulated, and teaching becomes 
more effective! 

RCA’s foremost Educational Aids 
—the new Sound Motion Picture Pro- 
jector, model PG-81 and the RCA 
Centralized School System—offer 


RCA Sound Motion true quality performance at low cost 
Picture Projector, PG-81 


One of RCA’s complete line 
eee , ie : . 7 , | a 
of Sound Motion Fin pe by the world’s leading organization 


ample : I 
rooms in sound recording and reproducing 


to the modern school. They are built 


; > ive 
jectors. Designed to ¢! 


illumination in average 


or large auditoriums, Bavitre equipment. Ask for specifications and 
ees teobalins r Sound oe prices for your school. At your service 
used wi en ae are trained experts who are familiar 
a0 periorman’*- with school problems. 

, 





RCA Centralized 
Sound System 











Send for New Catalog 


: ; convey 

School principal may ; 
? . ms ECO “ded speec h Ls” 
adio yrograms.ret a scHOO 
a ap direct announce- es SOUND SERVICE FOR 

; . ce r< or 

nts from his office to any | : oawers ye 

ail anaanuitit Valuable for This interesting booklet a y 


radio pro- 


shows how RCA’s many 


imel educational > P poet 
timely educatmappreciation | questions, 00). iy help your 
oe lea ts. language teaching. Educationa 

proadcasts, lanes 


school. Write now! No obligation. 


rium,gy™m- 


( an be used in audito 
i tic field. 


and on athle 








nasium, 


Strind Seobriee FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. + A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa, 





A Living Picture Book 


WICE, while teaching and supervising art, I have 

used a living picture book in the elementary grades 
to stimulate interest in reading books. This device 
as used in the sixth grade art class was a modified re- 
volving stage constructed to look like a large open 
book, with different scenes, and the children themselves 
as living characters in the books. The projects grew 
out of the interest in some new library books which 
the children wished to recommend in a forceful way 
to their classmates. 


Except for some help from the school carpenter, 
whom we called in as a consulting engineer when the 
book would not turn easily, most of the actual work 
was done in regular art class periods by the children 
themselves. 

In planning the problem the group decided to make 
a large book from which the characters could step 
out and speak. They chose ten favorite books, de- 
cided upon the most dramatic or characteristic inci- 
dent in each book, then each pupil made an illustra 
tion for one of these incidents, but leaving out the 
characters, as they were to be real children after the 
book was made. 
» letin board, class criticisms were given, improvements 


The drawings were posted on a bul- 


were made, and finally the ten best pictures were 
chosen by the class from the forty pictures submitted. 

These were enlarged on newsprint paper to about 
36” x 42” in size, then outlined with a number zero 
round nib lettering pen. Several children worked to 
gether on each drawing, filling in the outline with 
colored crayon, and working definitely for strong con 





IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Announces with pleasure 
the establishment of 


A FREE 
LENDING DEPARTMENT 


under the management of 


Miss GENEVA DORAN, formerly of the 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 


FREE FILMS 


16 mm. sound and silent and 
35 mm. sound and silent 


Send For Free Film Lists 














trasts. Plans were made by those children not work 
ing on the large drawings to do the printing which 
they felt was needed to complete the book. A title or 
an explanatory sentence was chosen for each illustra 
tion, and after practice in lettering, they were placed 
on a page to be opposite each drawing. The printing 
was done with an old chart printing outfit with letters 
Cut paper or pen lettered titles could 
have been used for these pages. 


one inch high. 


Costumes suitable for the different characters were 
decided upon through class discussion. The children 
gathered together odds and ends of materials, such 
as sashes, feathers, costumes previously used, and 
remnants of cloth. From these materials costumes re 
sulted with no outlay of money and a minimum of 
effort. In some cases materials were sewed together 
to make the garment, but in general, parts were clever 
ly pinned together to make an attractive, usable, and 
satisfactory costume. 


Free periods were used for the construction, saw- 
ing, and nailing together of the book. It was made of 
double beaverboard, edged with light weight mould 
mg, with an old broom handle in the center between 
the two pieces of beaverboard. Both back and front 
were painted with showcard paint to give the appeai 
\t the right side, both back 
and front, a shallow, rounded shelf was built upon 


ance ot an open book. 


which the characters sat or stood and from which 


each one stepped after speaking a few words. 


To give the illusion of pages in a real book five 
printed pages were nailed, one on stop of the other, 
on the left side of the book. At the right five pic 
tures were nailed, in the same manner. 


on the front and the back. 


This was done 


The “book”? was placed in the center of the room 
with screens extending on each side to form a continu 
ous wall across the room. Had curtains been available 
they would have been used instead of the screens. 
The diagram which follows shows how the screen 
and the materials were arranged for the performance. 


otyoe. 
OY 








(Audience here) 
A. and B. Front and back shelves below pages. C. Broom 


handle. D. and D. Screens. E. Children ready to take their 
places in the book. 


As soon as one character was shown, the book 
turned, and while that character was speaking the first 
printed page and illustration were torn off and the 


(Concluded on page 130) 
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“Oliver Wendell Holmes Was Right. 
The Stereoscope Is Not A Toy.” 


— The March Number of The Technology Review 


The above quotation is taken from a most interesting and informative article on 
the use of stereographs in education and ophthalmology in the official monthly 
publication of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The article is entitled 
“Seeing Solid.” 




















From the Keystone Social-Study Unit on Great Britain 


WHY WAIT for some promised magic of the future? The Keystone View 
Company can provide your children NOW with those marvelous third-dimension 
near experiences—made more impressive than ever by up-to-the-minute photo- 
graphs and the new illuminated school telebinocular. 


We will send you, on your request, a reprint of the above-mentioned article 
from The Technology Review, entitled ‘Seeing Solid.” 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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The Chinese Hac 
a Word-- 


We Have the 
Pictures for It! 


“One picture is worth ten 
thousand words, wrote 
the sage of old Cathay. 
He had the right idea 
about education and en- 
tertainment. It is our idea 
too, with these pictures to 
back it up 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; GOING 
PLACES; YOU CAN'T GET AWAY 
WITH IT; OSWALD CARTOONS; 
MEANY MINY MOE CARTOONS; 
MENTONE SHORTS; SERIALS; 
UNIVERSAL NEWSREELS 


And These Features 
With Many Others, 


SHOW BOAT; MY MAN GODFREY; 
THREE KIDS AND A QUEEN 


Let Us Tell You More! 
Write .. . Phone 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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next character and scene were arranged. In this way 
there were no pauses. The book turned, a character 
spoke, stepped down, and took a seat ; the book turned 
again, and the next character appeared, spoke, stepped 
down, and took his seat. By having the children 
properly placed it was possible to repeat the process 
rapidly and for as many scenes as had been planned. 


Some difficulties were experienced with the mechani 
cal operation of the book. It was found that the base 
had to be large, heavy and strong to keep the book 
from falling over. The bottom of the broom stick had 
to project deep into the base so that the pages would 
turn easily. These were the things discussed with the 
carpenter. Small children had to be chosen as the 
characters so that they would not be out of propor- 
tion with the pages of the book. and to reduce the 
weight on the mechanism. 


The short speeches for the characters were written 
by the class during language periods. In subsequent 
language periods the children who were to portray the 
characters were coached in their speeches, and in the 
mechanics of getting in and out of the book. 
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Child kneeling on shelf in front of picture in book. 


As planned at first the living picture book was to 
be quickly and inexpensively constructed, and to be 
presented in an Art period to another sixth grade. 
Due to the interest created during the construction of 
the book, the making of the costumes, and the “re- 
hearsal,” this initial presentation was so successful that 
the Principal asked the class to repeat the program 
so that more persons might see it. This was done, and 
in addition to entertaining several classes, it provided 
a most interesting assembly program to which many 
parents came. 


This type of integrated project can be carried out 
in any school where the teachers plan their work to- 
gether and cooperate in various undertakings. It pro- 
vides an activity in which all the children can have a 
major part in both planning and working out the final 
product. 


By ALMA M. GASSLANDER 


Teacher and Supervisor of Art, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
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Sales Up! 








PRICES REDUCED 


On The Standard Challenger Screen 
30’x40” was $20.00 NOW $15.00 36”x48” was $25.00 NOW $20.00 
39”x52” was $30.00 NOW $25.00 





HE advantages that have made the Challenger, Ameri- 


ca’s most popular portable . . . pivotally attached tri- 
! pod for quick set-up . . . square center rod for rigid 
mounting ... light weight . . . glass beaded surface .. . 


are now available at box screen prices. See the Challenger 
and other Da-Lite Screen values (also at new low prices) 
at your dealer's! Write today for catalog with new 


low prices! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








wr 


DA-LITE SCREENS accessories 











SEVENTH SESSION 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VISUAL EDUCATION 


and FILM EXHIBITION (DeVry Foundation) CHICAGO, JUNE 21, 22, 23, 24, 1937 


At the Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave. 
(Opposite Lincoln Park) 


A Large and Representative Gathering of Visual Educationalists, Bringing Together 
the School and Advertising Fraternities, Speakers and Film Exhibitors of National 


Reputation. 
NO ADMISSION OR MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Almost continuous showings of selected industrial TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTEN- 
and educational films as examples of the best cur- DENTS, COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS, ADVER- 
rent practice. These will be both silent and sound, TISING MANAGERS and ASSISTANTS, AD- 
16 as well as 35 mm. films. VERTISING AGENCIES, SALES MANAGERS 
After the showings, advertising and schoolmen ARE ESPECIALLY INVITED. 

will discuss the films. Discussion will include 

photographic and scenario technique; advertising, SIGN THE COUPON 

sales or training values, and educational values. FF ee ~ 


National Conference on Visual Education 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


As a rule, representatives of producers and spon- 
sors will be present and will lead the discussions. 
Sessions will begin 9 o’clock each morning and 
continue until 5 o’clock, with one hour for lunch 
—Evening sessions begin at 7:30. 


Please send me program and Free Membership Card. 


| 
I 
I 
1 
{ 
|! Name 
! 
| 
| 
| 


ANNUAL DINNER and ENTERTAINMENT 

An evening of music, fun and good fellowship. Address 

Radio and Movie stars. This is the only session for ee 

which a charge is made. Banquet Tickets, $1.50. Pee Oe mr - 
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Your Attention is invited to the problem of 


PROJECTION LAMPS 








VISUAL REVIEW 
now available — 
Write for your copy. 


For best results in all projection you are advised to 

Use MAZDA SPECIAL PROJECTION LAMPS Exclusiv ely 
We supply lamps of the best professional grade, of all voltages, and for all types of pro 
jectors. Send us your specifications. 


ied SOCIETY For VisuAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











16 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM for RENT 


Lists are free — either sound or silent films. 
Our rates (we honestly believe) are the lowest in the U. S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
All postage on films — both to and from destination — paid by us. 
We are organized for service—not for profit. 
May we save you money on your equipment? Try us! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 2AM bute 

















SALE of 
MOVIE BOOKS! 


Save real money on these bargain- 
priced movie books! Order yours NOW! 


AMATEUR MOVIE MAKING — by Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S. 
(460 pages, cloth-bound, shpg. wt. 4 Ibs.) Regularly $3, SPECIAL: 
* 95. MOTION PICTURE Pag Le neg reing Car! — Gregory, 

F.R.P.S. (370 pages, lavishly illustrated, shpg. wt Ibs.) Regu- 
larly $6, Now ONLY $2.95. MOTION PICTURE PROJECTION 
by T. O’Connor Sloane (300 pages, cloth-bound, shpg. wt. 2 Ibs.) 
A $3 Value, SPECIAL: 97c. MOTION PICTURE DIRECTING 
by Peter Milne (234 pages, cloth, shpg. wt. 2 Ibs.) Reduced 
from $3 to 97c. THE CINE CAMERA and CINE EDITING AND 
TITLING—both by Herbert C. McKay (both cloth-bound, illus- 
trated, 86 and 88 pages, shpg. wt. each 2 Ibs.) Regularly $1, SPECIAL 
only 59c each! VOICE OF THE FILMS—by McKay (80 pages, 
illustrations, diagrams, shpg. wt. 10 oz.) Regularly $1, SPECIAL 49c. 


e R if 7 ' Write for Free April Bargain 
‘ Book of Cameras, Supplies! 


Central Camera Co. 


230 S. Wabash Ave., Dent. 54, CHICAGO, USA 















MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


RapiO -MAT 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 


Accept no substitute 














Oop NUMBER§ 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 











ASK US ABOUT 
The Three Series of Charts 


Historical Charts of the Literatures 
Vocabulary Charts of the Languages 
Structural Charts of Great Dramas 
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"The Mighty Treve""—A Film Review 
(Based on Albert Payson Terhune’s novel, “Treve.’) 
M- \NY dogs have come and gone on the screen, in 
bit parts, in star parts, from Strongheart and Rin 
Tin Tin down through lesser knowns, even to adorable 
pups that are nameless. And now comes “Tuffy.” If 
there are any youngsters who have never lost their 
hearts to a dog in a movie, let them prepare to lose 
them now. This irresistible collie is a dog “star” of the 
first magnitude. The picture is his. 

It is an open-air picture of rolling plateau and wind 
swept upland in the great Southwest, grazing lands for 
sheep in thousands. Against a glorious natural back 
ground unfolds a human little story, adequately acted, 
of sheep-ranch people and especially of “Bud” (sin 
cerely played by Noah Beery Jr.) and his dog. 

The home ranch sold, to a heartless buyer who claims 
the dog goes with it, the disconsolate orphan hero with 
his last possession rides off alone with his pony and 
parrot to seek another home. But the loyal dog escapes 
and overtakes his master. Joyously now they travel on 
and meet a girl who offers shelter at her uncle’s ranch 

but the dog must be kept out of sight for “uncle hates 
dogs.” Accident reveals Tuffy’s presence, and only the 
plea of his niece prevents the furious old man from 
sending the wanderers on their way. \fter a poignant 
scene where the uncle nearly manages to shoot the 
beautiful animal, Tuffy’s irresistible charm, intelligence 
and devotion gradually turn his hatred to affection 
Tuffy’s masterful handling of a huge, headstrong flock 
of sheep that were too much for the herders is finely 
thri"ing. He saves the uncle’s life from an attacking 
mountain lion. He wins prizes and much needed money 
when his fond master exhibits him at a neighboring 
fair—but then comes misfortune which all but leads to 
tragedy. The brutal buver of Bud's old home appears. 
claims Tuffy, the law upholds him, and the broken- 
hearted hero sees his pal led away apparently forever. 

Shortly comes news, dreaded | by every rancher. that 
sheep are being found killed. Madly they hunt the per- 
petrator. It may be coyote, wolf, mountain lion, or 
even a sheep-dog turned “killer.” as they are known to 
do occasionally. Tracks are found showing that the 
killer runs on three legs. And one day Tuffy reappears, 
bedraggled, bloody, holding an injured forefoot off the 
ground. The code of the range says killers must die. 
and a dozen revolvers are drawn for the execution. Bud 
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pleads, but in vain. .\ Ranger rides up, across his hors¢ 


the mangled body of a dead wolf with a forefoot miss E & TE 
ing, evidently lost in a trap long before. The thre 
pawed tracks are explained! Tuffy had _ killed th 


“killer” in what must have been a terrifle battle! The Your film plans should include our "World in Review" series 


specially produced by Pathe News Inc. and edited for class- 
room as well as auditorium use; also a series entitled, 
"Secrets of Nature”, produced by British Instructional Films. 


proven innocence and heroism of the adorable dog, 
after tense moments of suspicion that will be emotional 
lv trying to sensitive children, provide vast relief and a 
triumphantly happy ending N.L.G 


The Chicago-Erpi Films on Astronomy 16 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM 


This group of four sound-films, recently completed SAAR, FE Se Ps paring ort 
» Erni Picture Consultant. ae ee o_ Astronom : 
by Erpi Picture Consultants under the scientific super Y 1 ast of the heehee” 


vision of Walter Bartky, Associate Professor of As Music Appreciation “Black Beauty” 
"Little Men" 
"Jane Eyre" 


"The Healer" 


tronomy in the University of Chicago, is a notable ad icroscopic $ udies 
q : Studies in Biology 
Art and Architecture 


Physical Science 


dition to our steadily accumulating store of educational 
film material of real distinction. Such productions are 


raising the quality of visual teaching, and are hastening World and Its People “Keeper of the Bees’ 

the day when real selection can be exercised and in Hoosier Schoolmaster 

ferior stuff consigned to the discard. Cartoons — Sports — Travels — Musicals — Novelties 
p 


The four films form a logical descriptive series, b 
ginning at home with “The Earth in Motion”, on to 


“The Moon,” then to “The Solar System,” and finally SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Evolution’’ ‘History of Aviation"’ “Highway Mania” **Earthquakes”’ 


Exploring the Universe” with unlimited — space yarn See poten ape 
as the only linit. Splendid animated drawing, neces 


sarily condensing the distance scale but keeping rela 
x = - P ‘ oe ‘ W . . . ’ 
tive motions accurate, is a major feature used to great RITE DEPT. ES for catalogs listing 500 subjects 
ae ; Py op {Available on rental or purchase basis) 
advantage throughout the films. Obviously the “sound 


element in these pictures means merely the accompany 35 W. 45th St. 
: . INC. N.Y.C. 
ie film, it being impossibl s 


ing vocalogue dubbed on the 





as yet to catch “the music of the spheres” on the 








SEES ALL-PLAYS ALL 


16MM UNIVERSAL. SOUND PROJECTOR 


ALL YOU WANT IS HERE —Think over the things you want 
most in a 16 MM. Sound Projector. In Universal you will find 
record-breaking Tone performance and brilliancy in screen image. 















Economy is the boast of every Universal owner. 
OUTSTANDING 
The advanced Universal has_ Finger-tip control instantly ad- FEATURES 
won the approval of leaders in justs amplification for large or soup 
. . « } 
every field. This ruggedly con- small audiences. Compactly PROJECTOR 
structed, precision built projec- portable in two carrying cases, © _,750-Watt projector lamp__ Brilliant 
itor embodies all the latest fea- it is ready for quick set-up. construction. Easy, simple operation. 
ae 2 ee eee — a. 
ents *klv cessible. F 
tures. Throws a clear, brilliant Complete, ready to plug in. silent ‘aims. ‘Full draft ventilation, 
image to any desired screen Universal is low in first cost, ex- gt wl 
size and reproduces sound in tremely economical in upkee ee 
life-like, true tone quality. . . . AND EASY ON FILMS. a 
@ Power for large or small groups. 
Phono or Microphone outlet. Tone con- 
May Be Purchased on the Universal Budget Payment Plan oo thes 20mm tn speaiion le ee 
SPEAKER 
Sentry Safety Control Corp. pg ng Se 
Speaker contained for carrying in am- 
UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR DIV —_— 











Manufacturers of 16mn 35mm 


Sound Projects - ’ . 
bs ' ® Please send fu!l information and literature on 


e your 16 MM. Sound Projector. 


l 

I 

Factory & General Offices Paramount Building 1 NAME 

Allegheny Ave. at 9th St New York C:ty | . oe 
| 


Phi‘adelphia, Pa New York ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Announcing! 


A new producing organization devoted exclusively 
to supplying the increasing demand for 16 mm. 


educational films of all types. 


NEW MATERIAL NEW IDEAS 


Series A—GEOGRAPHY :— 


History, Native Customs, Industries—with maps and 
diagrams. 


Series B—SCIENCE:— 


Simple dramatizations of natural phenomena. Astronomy 
films made with cooperation of Hayden Planetarium. 


Series C—SPORTS:— 


Techniques, equipment, training — under supervision of 
leading college instructors. 


Series D—SCREEN MEMORIES:— 


Taken from famous old films of Biograph Studios dating 
back to 1909. 


Write for full information. 


Pictorial Film Library, Inc. 


130 West 46th St. New York, N. Y. 














AT LAST! 


A TALKIE PROJECTOR 


*85 


FOR THIS PRICE WE WILL CON- 
VERT YOUR SILENT 16mm. PRO- 
JECTOR INTO A FIRST CLASS 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FULL DETAILS 


GIVE MAKE AND MODEL OF YOUR PROJECTOR 


FORD MOVIE COMPANY 


1659 FORD AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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sound-track. The four constitute an invaluable supple- 
ment to the Bartky textbook, “Highlights of Astrono- 
my,’ one of the five New Plan texts by the University 
of Chicago faculty which were reviewed in our Feb- 
ruary issue. Needless to add that the films have equal 
value with any textbook in Astronomy. 

The Earth in Motion presents a visual proof of cer- 
tain facts not easily grasped or fully comprehended by 
the average mind, such as the earth’s sphericity, rota- 
tion and revolution. The evidence set in motion on the 
screen—of star trails, of the Foucault pendulum, of the 
annual parallax of stars—imakes these concepts clear, 
fascinating, unforgettable. 

The Moon brings out vividly the personality and 
habits of our nearest neighbor in space. her orbit and 
phases, her weird power over the tides, and how she 
occasionally eclipses herself, the sun, and other stars. 

The Solar Family takes us still further afield to sur- 
vey our own solar system, the origin of the planets, their 
orbits, the puzzling retrograde movement of Mars and 
Jupiter, the apparent shift in position of Saturn’s rings, 
the path of comets, and such intriguing matters. 

Exploring the Universe first makes clear the prin- 
ciples and construction of telescopes, and then brings 
into concrete visibility by animation thrilling goings-on 
in the depths of space of which most of the human race 
is blissfully unaware—the binaries, the trinaries, the 
variables and why they vary, galaxies and galactic ro- 
tation, what will happen to the Big Dipper in a hun- 
dred thousand years, and for final good measure the 
theory of the expanding universe. N. L.G 


Visual Education Conference 

The National Conference on Visual Education re- 
ports that applications already in for free membership 
cards for the June meeting indicate that registrations 
will exceed all former records. The cards will be 
issued in the order received. When the seating ca- 
pacity of Francis W. Parker School auditorium is 
reached, no further cards will be issued. 

Supt. W. L. Johnson of the Chicago City Schools 
will give the address of welcome for the teaching 
fraternity, and President Homer Buckley of the Buck 
ley Dement Co. for the advertising fraternity. Both 
of these men are leaders in their respective fields of 
school administration and advertising. 

Held the week before the June N. E. A. meeting, 
the conference should provide a convenient stopover 
for visual educationalists on the way to Detroit—and 
it is hoped that special groups will be organized to 
attend the Detroit session of The Visual Education 
section of the N. E. A. The Conference is made pos- 
sible by The DeVry Foundation, and its headquarters 
are at 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 





Back Issues Wanted 

Frequently we receive orders for back issues of the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN which we cannot fill because ou 
supply 1s exhausted. We are particularly in need of the 
following copies: March, May (1925); April, October 
(1928); March (1930); all issues of 1931, 1932, 1933; 
January, June, September (1934); April, May, June 
(1935). 

If any of our readers can supply these numbers, a faw 
price will be paid for them, if received in good condition 
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Four Important New 
Classroom F'ilms 
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Classroom Films famous. 





Photographed by Julien Bryan, 
famous American explorer and lecturer 


Announcing a magnificent new series of documentary motion 
pictures... filmed by Julien Bryan, noted explorer-lecturer ... 
edited according to standards that have made other Eastman 











JAPAN Modern, westernized urban life contrasted 
with the ancient modes and methods that persist in 
farm areas. Public-school life; religious ceremonies. 
Facts recorded as only the motion picture camera can 
record them. 2 reels (ready soon), $48 complete. 


a : 
lige 
™ & 


TURKEY The new Turkey evolving under the mod- 
ernizing influence of the Young Turks is shown in 
highly instructive action scenes. Life in Ankara, the 
new capital. Rapid strides in industrialization. Agri- 
cultural activities. 2 reels (ready soon), $48 complete. 





RUSSIA 
new; conditions in the cities, in the factories, on the 
farms. An intimate, objective camera study of an ex- 
periment affecting one-seventh of the world’s land 
area. 3 reels (ready May 1), $72 complete. 


Its people; its public buildings, old and 


SIBERIA Developments in this vast country under 
U.S.S.R. policies. Schools, hospitals, collective farms, 
and the fishing industry. The Lake Baikal region. The 
primitive Buryat Mongolians. Tungus life in the 
Siberian tundra. 2 reels (ready May 1), $48 complete. 


Order now for prompt delivery, or write for further details... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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FILMS 


ENTERTAINMENT 


16 mm. — Sound and Silent 
Tremendous Selection of Subjects — Best Prints — Lowest Prices 


Get Our Big Free Catalogue 
EASTIN 16mm. PICTURES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 
The visualization of hich school 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The core of the year’s work in 
chemistry especially adapted for 


review. 


Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern. N.Y. 


classroom use. 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Place You in the Better Positions. Copyright Booklet “How to Apply 
For a School, ete., etc.’ free to members, 50c to non-members. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., 
Manager 





— ~~ 
~— ——_ 


 —— + aes 
sity u. Nationa: Bank PACMAG es Eok 
Bidg., Denver, Colo. P14 C7 at, , Ob A 


Largest and Most Successituf! Teachers’ Agency in the West 

















“SEMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL AIDS” 
by Lillian Heathershaw, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


with directions for making: Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Pencils; 
Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper Cut-out Lantern Slides ; 
Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink Lantern Slides; Stillfilms; Cello- 
, Phane Lantern Slides; Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The 
Electric Map; Spatter Work; Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon Copies 
of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue Prints; Sepia Prints. 
Price 25c. Send coin or stamps to 
_EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 





Recent Gutlohn Releases 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York City. anni une 
the addition of many new reels to their library of 
Highway Mania, 


a two-reel instructional film on the hazards of reck- 


16mm sound films, among which is 


less driving, giving constructive suggestions and 
criticisms on the safety of automobile driving. This 
film features Lowell Thomas and has been produced 
by Pathe News. It is available either on a rental Ol 
outright purchase basis, 

\nother picture available on the same basis is a 
three-reel film on The History of Aviation. also pro- 


duced by Pathe News. The subject matter deals 
with the first flights in history up to and including the 
present-day transatlantic flying liners and the China 
Clipper. 

New subjects in the World in Review and Secrets 
of Nature series are being acquired regularly for dis 
tribution to schools and institutions on a leasing or 
rental arrangement. Twenty-five of the films in these 
series may be obtained in 16mm silent versions. 

Mention should also be made of Harmony Lane, a 
moving interpretation of Stephen [oster’s life, which 
is now available for the first time in 16mm sound-on- 
film from this library. 


DEVRY LITERATURE IS INFORMING 


THE EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS ARE IN DEMAND FOR COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 
In Visual Education, Advertising, and for Libraries and Business 
Research Workers 








“This exceedingly ‘practical’ booklet was prompted. one 
might say also provoked. by tne never-ceasing inquiries 
coming in from all corners of the fleld to the following 


Glorify Your Product — 


A practical treatise on hsw to go 








Supt. Arthur L. Maberry of Bangs, Texas substi- 
tuted supervised study at school, for desultory study 


general inten What rsearh and, cxaerimen, Mave.” about the. job of producing “Talk. at home, He bought a 16mm talkie unit, and use 
really known?’ Are there any ‘facts’ or is everything mere- ies” that will sell goods and service. the amplifier for public address throughout the 
ly ‘claims’, eto. This neatly made booklet, of 24 readable Shows what other firms have ac- school. He says this equipment greatly aided his 


pages in attractive biue-paper-cover, is DeVry’s quick and 
convenient answer to such inquiries."" Educational Screen 


CIRCULARS ON DEVRY 





Portable Folder 


Theatre Folder 


HERMAN A. 


Folder mittent 


DEVRY INC. 





complished. Richly illustrated. Free 
to sales and advertising executives. 


PRODUCTS 


16mm Chalienger Sound t6mm_ Sprocket 





school-study plan. The Literary Digest wrote it up. 
This booklet gives the details. Free on request. 


BELOW, FREE ON REQUEST 


DeVRY = 


PROVECTORS AND ACCES 


"T. 
Dre 


5 





Inter- Public Address Folder Silent Cameras and 


DeVry Sound Camera 


Folder Projectors. Accessories 


l11| Armitage Ave, CHICAGO 
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A New Source for 16 mm. Films 
The Pictorial Film Library Inc. of New York 
producing and 
- 


Citv have recently entered the 16mm 


e one new 


distributing field and plan to make avail 
film each month for the educational field Ceecho 
slovakia, The President Speaks, and Ski-Esta have 
been announced as completed, and others are in pro 
duction. 

Czechoslovakia 1S a timely one-ree] subie ¢ 
captures the light hearted spirit of the colorful life of 
the country. Prague, with its beautiful architectur 
and quaint buildings, and the mountain folk of Silo 
vakia are its features. 

The President Speak 


ing document of the policies of Pres:dent Roosevel 


s, one reel, is an historical liv 


as explained to the people of the United States in on 
of the famous Fireside Chats of May 1935. This 
film, claimed to be the first and only one of its kind 
ever offered to the public, was produced with the con 


sent and cooperation of the White Hous« 
Representative of the series on sports, the one-re 
subject, Ski-Esta, stresses the elements of skiing from 
actual class imstruction to the more advanced phrses 
of the thrilling sport. Photographed at the popula 
Nerth Creek, New York—by the famceu 


outdoor cameraman, Carl Berger, it contains scenes o 


ski resort 


pictorial beauty. 


Da-Lite Screen Prices Reduced 
\t a time when the prices of nearly everything are 
going up, announcements of price reductions are es 
pecially welcome news. Among the few manufacturers 
who are making such announcements this Spring is th 
Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., Chicago, makers of on 
of the largest lines of projection screens. The Da-Lite 
Company advises that owing to economies, resulting 
from recent increases in sales, the prices of several of 
its portable models have been reduced. 
All sizes of the Standard Challenger 


portable screen with tripod attached—are now $5.00 


popular 


lower in price. The 30” x 40” which was $20.00 is now 

only $15.00. The 36” x 48” has been reduced from 

$25.00 to $20.00. The 39” x 52” which was $30.00 is 

now $25.00. These lower prices bring the advantages 
< 


of a tripod screen to a school at practically tl 


he cost of 
a box screen. The 30” x 40” size of the Standard 
Challenger is actually less than the same size of the 
Da-Lite New Deal box screen. The other two sizes 
36” x 48" and 39” x 52” are the same in both types of 
screens. 

Users of visual aids will also appreciate the saving 
offered in price reductions on the DeLuxe New Deal 
(45"°x60" to 


(box ) Screens—the large screens 


72”x96") for showings to large groups 


Sealtite Film Cabinet 

A circular has just been issued by the Neumad 
Products Corporation, $27 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, on the new Sealtite Film Cabinet. The new 
cabinet is made up in units of 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12 sec 
tions, accommodating the new 2,000 ft. reel. It has sev 
eral innovations to recommend it, among which are. 
automatic closing of section doors; safety in chambers 
between section : permanent reel carriage and heaviet 


gauge steel construction. 
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More Convenient 
for Classroom 


Use 





THE Model VA Spencer combination projec- 


tor, ideal for classroom use gives you: 


® Brilliant screen pictures for standard 


slides. 


® Superior projection from opaque 
materials . . . pictures or text from 


books, drawings or photographs. 


® You can use both slides and opaque 
material in the same class period by 


turning a handle. 


® Your books or photographs are pro- 
tected from the heat of the lamp 
by the Spencer Cooling Fan. 


® With the new elevating device you 
can most conveniently center the 


picture on the screen. 


Write for complete description and prices of Spencer 


Delineascopes for school use. Please address Dept. R-7-4. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo &3 New York 
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Ellison ) 
(Para.) Hopalong Cassidy poses as “bad man’”’ 
to help Rangers capture murderous head of 


Borderland (Bill Boyd, Jimmie 


cattie rustlers. Fine scenery, good acting, 
usual saloons and gun-battles, tense moments, 


but heavy villainy not overdone. Good as 
Westerns go. 4-6-37 
(A) Hardly (Y-C) Good of kind 


Dangerous Number (Robt. Young, Ann Soth- 
ern) (MGM) Crazy farce planned to be “fast 
and funny”. Rich, breezy hero and tempera- 
mental actress of cheap antecedents do a hectic 
wedding, wrangle furiously through brainless 
adventures to supposed harmonious conclusion. 
Stupid role for Reginald Owen. 4-6-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Better not (C) No 


Don’t Tell the Wife (Guy Kibbee, Una Mer- 
kel) (RKO) Fast, hilarious farce, “‘kidding”’ 
-swindling of public by -promoters. -of -fake 
mining stock. A dupe of gang discovers real 
gold in the mine and merrily turns tables on 
erooks. Farcical treatment of serious subject 
of dubious effect. 3-30-37 


(A) Mediocre (Y) No value (C) No 


Espionage (Edmund Lowe, Madge Evans) 
(MGM) Pseudo-spy-thriller about hero and 
heroine in railroad-chase after big munitions- 
maker on supposed secret mission. Thrills 
neutralized by wisecrack, hokum, stock laughs. 
Hero’s supposed lady-killing power still chief 
feature. 4-6-37 


(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Family Affair (L. Barrymore and fine cast) 
(MGM) Excellent picture of family life and 
loyalty, rich in character values and homely, 
human interest. Fine old judge, target of 
crooked political foes, comes through with 
flying colors for himself, town and family. 
One marring sequence. 3-16-37 
(A-Y) Excellent (C) If not too mature 


Her Husband’s Secretary (Jean Muir, Wal- 
ter Hull) (Warner) Good little triangle story 
but crudely done, showing how wife should 
stand rivalry of Secretary. Absurd motiva- 
tion, lack of subtlety, and a too contemptible 
Secretary spoil it. And a forest fire for 
climax. 3-23-37 


(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


History is Made at Night (Jean Arthur, 
Chas. Boyer) (UA) Headwaiter-hero, jealous 
ship-owner husband, long-suffering heroine 
wife woven into tense, exciting triangle with 
“Titanic disaster’ climax. Fine acting, strik- 
ing photography, convincing characters out- 
weigh some absurdities in melodrama. 3-30-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


John Meade’s Woman (Edward Arnold, Fran- 
cine Larrimore) (Para.) Strong, compelling 
character drama, finely done, turning to mere 
wind-machine melodrama for climax. Rich, ruth- 
less hero rides rough-shod over others but finds 
it doesn’t pay. Social ethics at their worst, 
like “Come and Get It’’. 3-16-37 
(A) Very gd. of kind (Y-C) Very unwholesome 


King and the Chorus Girl (Fernand Gravet. 
Joan Blondell)(Warner) Clever, airy romantic 
comedy of whimsical nonsense. Gravet not- 
able as irresponsible play-boy king who never 
sees daylight. Blondell fine as little American 
chorus girl who cures him. Thin sophisticated 
atmosphere vanishes in laughs. 4-6-37 
(A-Y) Very good of kind (C) Little interest 


Lost Horizon (Ronald Colman, Jane Wyatt, 
Margo)(Colum.) Costly, pretentious screening 
of much loved book, with much beauty, fine 
acting and vast thrill. But trying to be co- 
lossal overdoes violence and sound, drags cut 
scenes, burying drama and thought under mere 
weight, length and spectacle. 3-16-37 
(A) Notable (Y) Heavy (C) Beyond them 


A Man Betrayed (Lloyd Hughes, Eddie Nu- 
gent) (Republic) Second-rate but harmless 
little tale of red-blooded young missionary 
who returns to find brother in hands of 
crooks who manage to frame him on murder 


charge. Hero battles everybody and wins. 
Feeble throughout. 8-23-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y-C) Harmless but slight value 


The Man Who Could Work Miracles (Roland 
Young) (British)(UA) An H. G. Wells whimsy 
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about miraculous power bestowed on ordinary 
human being, who uses it first for small ends, 
then greater, and finally for universal destruc- 
tion. Young fine as humble hero. Novel story, 
elementary cinema. 3-23-37 
(A-Y) Interesting (C) Doubtful interest 


Marked Woman (Bette Davis, Humphrey Bo- 
gart)(Warner) Grim, strong picture of sordid, 
sexy business of night-club “hostesses’’ work- 
ing to enrich murderous bully, their overlord 
in vice. Decency thrillingly defeated through- 
out. Fine example of expert screening of 
outrageous theme. 4-6-37 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y-C) Utterly unwholesome 


Maytime (Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Ed- 
dy)(MGM) Outstanding musical to deiight all, 
despite length and some over-melodramatic 
bits. Opera-singer, devoted to “‘career’’, wins 
renown but loses her true love. Told in flash- 
back. Lovely music, beautifully sung, in beau- 
tiful settings. Fine production. 3-30-37 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Mat. but gd. 


Midnight Court (Ann Dvorak, John Litel) 
(Warner) Sensational presentation of stolen 
ear racket, with former eminent lawyer de- 
fending crooks by mockery of justice. Hero- 
ine, plus melodramatic complications, bring 
him to his senses and he turns the tables on 
the crooks. Much overdone in spots. 3-23-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Nancy Steele is Missing (Victor McLaglien) 
(Fox) Another heavy-fisted role for McLaglen. 
Raging at munitions-makers as cause of war, 
he kidnaps baby, hides it safely — then goes 
berserk trying to swindle the father, his own 
benefactor, till villain forces confession. Con- 
temptible role powerfully played. 3-23-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y-C) By no means 


Parole Racket (Paul Kelly, Rosalind Keith) 
(Columbia) Sensational stuff on parole abuses 
which strains credulity. Parole board head 
shown as big boss of bomb-throwing, rack- 
eteer gang, hiring parolees until detective 
hero captures all. Newspaper offices a la 


Hollywood. 3-16-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Little value (C) No 
Personal Property (Jean Harlow, Robert 


Taylor)(MGM) Inartistic version of “Man in 
Possession”. Vacuous ‘“‘society’”’ drama of 
wrangling romance, resorting to low comedy, 
crude slapstick, raucous dialog, and burlesqued 
character. Many laughs for the general pub- 


lic. Merely good box-office. 3-30-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Quality Street (Hepburn, Tone, Bainter) 


(MGM) Genuine treat for Barrie lovers. Act- 
ing and direction distinguished for artistry and 
intelligence. Correctly slow-moving, to keep 
gentle humor, romance, charm of original, 
with settings and action faithful to manner 
and atmosphere of the period. 3-30-37 

(A) Delightful (Y) Excellent (C) Very good 


Ready, Willing and Able (Ruby Keeler, Ross 
Alexander) (Warner) Just another musical 
farce, with two young wise-cracking would-be 
producers trying to get a play financed. Mis- 
taken identity of star makes complications. 
Feeble because of heroine’s poor acting and 
Fazenda’s over-inflated role. 3-16-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


Seventh Heaven (James Stewart, Simone Si- 
mon) (Fox) Notable re-creation in sound of 
famous silent of ten years ago, superior to it 
in dramatic vigor and pictorial technique if 


not in charm and sentimental appeal. More 
strength than subtlety at times. Stewart's 
Chico excellent. 4-6-37 


(A) Excell. (Y) Mature but gd. (A) Bey. them 


Spain in Flames (Authentic war pictures) 
(Amkino) Realistic, terrifying, grim, actual 
scenes in Spain, taken by Soviet and Spanish 
Government cameras, portray present struggle 
from strongly anti-fascist standpoint. Pro- 


foundly stirring for People’s Front sympathiz- 
ers. Clear vocal comment adds much. 4-6-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 


Swing High, Swing Low (Fred MacMurray, 
Carole Lombard) (Para.) Hilarious mixture of 
tortured “‘music” and wisecrack dialog, with 
breezy adventure, pick-up romance, cabaret 
“‘love’’, cheap philandering, sodden drunken- 
ness, continuous night-club tone. Offends taste 
and intelligence, sure-fire money-maker. 3-28-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Unwholesome 


Time Out for Romance (Claire Trevor, Mich- 
ael Whalen)(Fox) Conniving, ultra-rich moth- 
er of low social ethics, buys titled husband for 
spirited daughter. Latter runs away, disguised, 
to join father. Cross-continent chase by mo- 
tor-car caravan furnishes amusing complica- 
tion. Elementary fun. 3-30-87 
(A) Hardly (Y-C) Probably quite amusing 


Top of the Town (Doris Nolan, Geo. Murphy) 
(Univ.) Frenzied noise, jazz, dance, “‘music”’ 
and brainless hilarity in glorified cabaret 
where life is just one long hunt for laughs. 
Burlesque proof that “‘swing”’ beats “‘classical’’. 


Low salaries made possible big sets. Compare 
such stuff with ‘“‘Maytime”’! 4-6-37 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Trouble in Morocco (Jack Holt, Mae Clarke) 
(Columbia) Naive thriller. Hero and heroine, 
rival reporters, seeking scoop on arms-smug- 
gling in Africa, very busy double-crossing each 
other and evading treachery on all sides. 
Holt’s gun never misses. but enemy volleys 
never hit, etc. 3-30-87 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Two Wise Maids (Alison Skipworth, Polly 
Moran) (Republic) Poor effort at realistic study 
of old schoolteachers and their faithful serv- 
ice. Makes heroine fundamentally unsympa- 
thetic, then tries to win back sympathy. More 
burlesque than realistic. Pitiful waste of Skip- 
worth. Moran is futile. 3-23-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y-C) Little or no interest 


Under Cover of Night (Edmund Lowe, Flor- 
ence Rice)(MGM) Complex multi-murder mys- 
tery in a college faculty, with quite convincing 
college background. English is spoken, no 
wisecracking. Grim villain known from start, 
but solution kept continuously interesting. 
Comic relief slight. 3-16-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Thrilling (C) Too strong 


Waikiki Wedding ( Bing Crosby, Shirley Ross) 
(Para.) Much photographic beauty but little 
else. Bing, as ingenious publicity-man for Ha- 
waiian pineapples, starts what leads to crazy 
hash of South Sea adventure, maudlin romance, 
voleanic eruptions, sensuous dances, clown 
comedy, and much, much Bing “‘music”’. 3-80-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Doubtful value 


We Have Our Moments (Sally Eilers, James 
Dunn) (Univ.) Lively shipboard story of crooks, 
detectives and stolen money, with Dunn-Eilers 
team back in best form. Rural schoolteacher, 
bent on fling in Europe before marrying rustic 
fiance, finds exciting adventures and a real 
husband. 3-23-37 


(A) Good of kind (Y) Very good (C) Good 


When’s Your Birthday? (Joe Brown, Ma- 
rian Marsh)(RKO) Fast, hilarious farce with 
Joe’s typical crazy gags and antics better than 
average. Hero’s addiction to astrology brings 
complications and a burlesque prizefight. With 
help of his “‘planet’’, he wins both fight and 
heroine. 3-16-17 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Good 


Wings of the Morning (Annabella, H. Fon- 
da) (Fox) Colorful, richly romantic, rambling 
story, with great beauty and charm of scene 
and action in stunning Technicolor and cap- 
tivating French heroine. Her early masquer- 
ade as boy and several embarrassing moments 
with hero avoid offense. 3-16-87 
(A) Unusual (Y) Excellent (C) Mostly good 


























